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PHILIPPA; 

OR, UNDER A CLOUD. 
I. 

BHEY were on their way 
1 from Paris to Trouville. 
I They were late and the 
t train was crowded. The 
) guard opened a first- 
class carriage and the porter 
thrust in their wraps and valises. 
The elder woman sank down in 
' the first unoccupied seat, and the 
younger one tipped the porter in 
a business-like manner, and then 
stowed away their belongings in 
the rack, while the train moved out 
of the station. 

" Are you comfortable, mam 
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"Yes, dear/* the mother an- 
swered, as completely settled in 
her place as if she had been there 
for hours. 

" Do you want to read ? *' the 
girl asked. 

** No, dear,*' without turning 
her gaze from the window ; al- 
though her clasped hands, lying 
inert in her lap, and the slight droop 
of her shoulders showed indif- 
ference to the scenes through 
which they were passing. 

She was a high-bred, fragile 
looking woman, dressed entirely 
in black, and wearing her clothes 
with a distinction which would 
have made her noticeaWe any- 
where. 

Philippa Fray, unlike her 
mother, was tall and dark, and 
instead of her mother's look of 
abstraction, her own expression 
showed her alive to every situa- 
tion. She was not an amused 
observer, however. Her eyes 
were steadfast and defiant, her 
heavy brows easily contracted in- 
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to a frown, and her mouth was 
scornful. 

In the corner opposite sat a 
young man in a gray traveling 
suit. He was tall, spare, and well 
made, with light hair, closely 
cropped, and- a fresh colored com- 
plexion. He was attentively 
reading aTauchnitz novel. 

The other occupants of the car- 
riage were a small boy in the uni- 
form of a military school, and a 
young man and woman linked 
closely arm-in-arm, who were look- 
ing over a comic French news- 
paper. 

The boy gave Philippa glances 
of timid admiration, but meeting 
no look of kindly response, he 
settled his attention upon the af- 
fectionate couple in the corner. 
They were certainly diverting. 
They soon tired of the news- 
paper, and busied themselves 
delving among the contents of 
their traveling bag. They gig- 
gled and whispered and munched 
bonbons ; and from time to time 
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kissed each other with as much 
frankness as if they were the sole 
occupants of the carriage. 

The young man in the corner 
studiously avoided looking in 
their direction, and kept his eyes 
fixed steadily on hi» novel. 

As the journey drew toward its 
close, Philippa said : 

'^ We are nearly there ; are you 
tired, mamma?" 

Mrs. Fray started slightly: 
*' No, dear. Have you decided 
where we are to go ? ** 

** I think we might as well try 
the Bellevue first,'* she answered, 
gathering together their traps, as 
the train drew into the station. 

The Bellevue was a small but 
attractive-looking house, and as 
they drove up to the door they 
received an obsequious greeting 
from the " patron." 

He escorted them through a 
spacious hall, indicating with c 
graceful wave of the hand tht 
dining-room on the left, the salon 
on the right. 
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From this latter apartment is- 
sued the notes of a waltz, on a 
crazy piano, while two young girls 
were tearing madly around the 
room. 

The patron gave the Frays an 
enraptured smile. 

" Voyez comme les dames s'amu- 
sent. Tlie lady who plays is the 
Countess of B. We have only 
the first families here.** 

A few chords of extra frenzy 
brought a look of terror on Mrs. 
Fray's face. The landlord, con- 
gratulating himself on the festive 
scene his house presented, little 
knew that he was thereby ruining 
his chances of securing a couple 
of remunerative guests. 

The rooms which he showed 
were large, and commanded a 
beautiful view of the sea, but 
Philippa managed to find them 
full of faults, and drawing her 
mother downstairs again, evaded 
the landlord with a skill born of 
long practice. 

'* Hotel des Roches Noires ! '* 
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.^he said to the driver, as ihcy 
climbed into his high carriage. 

**I could not stay in such a 
place as that, dear," said Mrs. 
Fray. 

" No, darling, of course not. 
We will go to a big hotel. They 
are like big cities. They are the 
quietest places after all." 

They made a wise choice. A 
short time later they were in- 
stalled in two large rooms in the 
Hotel des Roches Noires, which 
overlooked the sea. Otherwise 
they were in no marked way dif- 
ferent from hundreds of other 
rooms in which they had stayed. 

The beds were hung with pretty 
chintz curtains, the toilette table 
covered with snowy linen ; the 
sitting-room was furnished with a 
comfortable lounge and a square 
center-table with writingmaterials. 

Mrs. Fray took off her wraps 
and bonnet, brushed her dress 
gently with her hand, moved an 
arm-chair to the window and sat 
down looking at the sea. 
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She never seemed fatigued nor 
ruffled by a journey. The dust 
glided off from her. 

" How pleasant it is to be here," 
she said, leaning back and clasp- 
ing her hands in her lap. ** The 
roar of Paris seemed to get into 
nny head." 

" Yes, darling, it is nice to be 
quiet," said Philippa, as she opened 
the boxes and busied herself about 
the rooms, in which they immedi- 
ately felt perfectly at home. 

They never carried with them 
anything superfluous ; only a few 
knickknacks and necessary toilette 
articles, and clothes that were well 
chosen but not numerous. 

Philippa sometimes wondered 
how many trunks she had packed 
in the last seven years. 

They always dined at the table 
(Thdte, although they never ex- 
changed a word with their neigh- 
bors; but humanity thus encoun- 
tered mitigated their loneliness 
for an hour and a half each day. 
These experiences were an in- 
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stance of the fact that history re- 
peats itself, for Philippa could 
hardly have told whether she was 
eating the dinner of to-day or that 
of a nnonth ago. She could count 
upon the types they would en- 
counter at each hotel, with as 
much certainty as she knew the 
courses with which they would 
inevitably be served. She always 
associated chicken, dissected with 
marvelous skill, and its accompa- 
nying salad, with a certain pale 
and wiry Frenchman ; while to 
think of apricots was instantly 
to see the smooth-haired English 
spinster, traveling with her niece. 

The evening of their arrival in 
Trouville they went out after din- 
ner to take the air on the board 
walk skirting the sea, and stretch- 
ing along in front of the hotels. 
The sun had already set, but the 
ruddy glow was still in the sky 
and on the wet sands, for the tide 
was low. 

Mrs. Fray took Philippa's arm 
and leaned on it heavily as they 
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walked slowly to and fro, and stood 
aside from time to time to let 
other couples pass. 

" Those are the people who 
came on in the railway carriage 
with us/' said Philippa, as they 
turned to let a man go by, 
who was gayly walking with his 
arm around a young woman's 
waist. 

" Are they, dear ? You have 
such a wonderful memory for 

faces." 

" They are easy to remember, 
mamma ; but you know you never 
notice people," answered Phil- 
ippa, in a tone of loving indul- 
gence. 

Shortly after this a young man 
with his stick tucked under his 
arm went briskly by smoking a 
cigarette. 

As he passed he gave mother 
and daughter a rapid glance, and 
Philippa recognized in him their 
gray-clad traveling companion* 

"Do we know him?" asked 
Mrs. Fray, anxiously. 
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"No, love; but he too was with 
us in the train." 

** You see, dear, I did remember 
him, I am not as stupid as you 
think. I was afraid we knew him," 
answered Mrs. Fray, greatly re- 
lieved, and even smiling a little at 
her own cleverness. 

" Poor angel," thought Philippa. 
" He sat directly opposite her for 
an entire afternoon, and she thinks 
it so wonderful to know him." 

A few moments later they saw 
him again. He was not alone. 
He was withalady and gentleman, 
whom Philippa recognized as they 
drew near to be American ac- 
quaintances. They were laugh- 
ing and talking, and apparently 
having a very good time to- 
gether. 

" Mamma, here come Mr. and 
Mrs. Tresham," Philippa whis- 
pered. 

A hunted look came into her 
mother's eyes, and she drew ap- 
pealingly toward her. 

"Can't we avoid them?" 
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It was too late. Mr. Tresham 
raised his hat, as did the young 
man, and Mrs. Tresham bowed, 
saying formally, " How do you 
do ?** as they passed. 

Philippa gravely returned their 
salutations. The hand which had 
tightened its clasp on her arm was 
trembling, and she said : 

" Dear one, they will not trouble 
us.** 

" Oh, let us go back to the hotel/' 
said her mother. **To our own 
rooms." 

Their little salon opened on a 
small iron balcony. The night 
was warm, and it would be pleas- 
ant to sit there for a while. 

**I will move out the easy chair,** 
said Philippa ; " and we will not 
light the candles just yet." 

Mrs. Fray allowed herself to be 
folded in a soft white shawl, and 
to be placed in a corner of the 
balcony. It had grown dark at 
last, and there was no moon yet, 
only a myriad of cold shining 
stars. 
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Philippa took out the pins from 
the heavy black hair which she 
wore coiled low in her neck, and 
let it fall down her back. Then 
she stepped out on the balcony 
and crouched down at her moth- 
er's feet. Mrs. Fray passed her 
hand lightly over the soft thick 
hair, and looked down at the girl. 

If happiness had been a possible 
thing for the mother she would 
have felt it at this hour. The 
world was shut out, the hostile, 
accusing world, and she was alone 
with her child. A dozen times 
through the day she would com- 
fort herself with the thought that 
the night was coming, the beau* 
tiful, dark night. 

They sat in silence for a long 
time, and then Philippa said ab- 
ruptly: 

"Darling, did you ever know 
what it was to have people glad 
to meet you, and sorry to part 
from you ?** 

** Yes, dear." 

** How did it feel?" 
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"I cannot express it, dear. It 
was so long ago." 

" But I want to know what it 
was like, just from curiosity," 
persisted the girl. 

But the mother shook her head, 
and wound her daughter's hair 
about her fingers, as she said, very 
low, in a sort of moan : 

" And you have never known it, 
never known it at all." 



.«• 
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PUO are those ladies?" 
Tom O'Hara asked, as 
he and the Treshams 
walked toward their 

■ liotel. 

" Mrs. and Miss Fray," Mrs. 
Tresham answered. " They are 
Americans, but have lived abroad 
for years. Have you ever seen 
them before?" 

" Yes, we came on from Paris 
together. I admire the girl ex- 
tremely. She is superbly hand- 
some. Don't you think so ? " 

" Yes, I suppose she is ; but she 
has such a disagreeable expres- 
sion." 

"I don't agree with you. I 
rather like that scowl. I don't be- 
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Heve she is ill-tempered. She was 
awfully nice to her mother in the 
railway carriage. I have taken a 
great fancy to her, and would like 
to know her. Would it be possible 
for you to present me, do you 
think, since you are going off to 
leave me ? ** 

" We leave at noon to-morrow.'* 

" I know, but could you not 
manage it before you go?" 

" I will if I can, but I know 
them very slightly. They " 

" Are very nice women," inter- 
rupted Tresham, giving his wife a 
warning glance. ** Tom will enjoy 
knowing them. Of course you 
must try to introduce him." 

The next morning Mrs. Tresham 
and O'Hara were walking on the 
beach, when O'Hara, who had 
been keeping a sharp lookout 
under all the umbrellas, ex- 
claimed : 

" There are Mrs. Fray and her 
daughter ! " 

" Well, come along then, and I 
will try to present you, but you 
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make the acquaintance on your 
own responsibility/' 

" I think I can take care of my- 
self, "said O'Hara, laughing. "But 
it is awfully sweet of you to do 
it." 

By this time they had reached 
the Frays'umbrella tent. O'Hara 
stopped and watched the bathers, 
while Mrs. Tresham walked di- 
rectly to the tent, and in a brisk, 
pleasant voice, said : 

" Good-morning, what a bright, 
charming day." 

Mrs. Fray started, and rising, 
said stiffly, "Yes, very." Phil- 
ippa came to her mother's rescue 
with a remark about the bathers. 
They did not ask Mrs. Tresham 
to sit down, and feeling that the 
interview must be brief, she 
said : 

"My friend, Mr. O'Hara, a 
young Irishman, is here for a few 
days. He is the nephew of Sir 

Michael O'Hara of Donegal. He 
has asked to be introduced — it 
might be pleasant for you to know 
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him. Would you permit me to 
present him ? " 

Mrs. Fray looked distressed, but 
Philippa said coldly : 

"Certainly, if he is a friend of 
yours." 

After the introduction, Mrs. 
Tresham and O'Hara only lin- 
gered a moment, for the Frays 
were barely civil, but O'Hara had 
accomplished his purpose. 

"What a strange thing for her 
to do," said Mrs. Fray, as she and 
her daughter resumed their seats 
under the tent. 

"Yes, I don't understand it at 
all. She had no right to force an 
acquaintance upon us." 

It was a breezy summer day 
with a cloudless sky and a happy, 
innocent sea all sparkling ripples. 
The bony horses, which were 
dragged rather than led by the 
men in charge, drew down their 
little cabins on tiny wheels to the 
water's edge. Then emerged the 
bathers in all degrees of unpictur- 
esqueness. An occasional man or 
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woman, draped in a mysterious 
wrapper and scorning a drive 
so ignoble, would boldly run 
from some stationary bathing 
cabins to the sea. On the 
brink they would stop, unwind 
this outer garment, throw it on 
the sand, and wade in. A few 
of the men were fairly good 
swimmers; but most of the 
women remained in water three 
feet deep and elung wildly to 
the bathing-guide, whose services 
could be procured for fifty cen- 
times. 

In Trouville, as everywhere else, 
those who do not bathe take a 
humorously contemptuous view 
of those who do. The spick and 
span couples that walked up and 
down the beach made jeering re- 
marks at the expense of their 
grotesque and dripping fellows. 

Philippa wore a gown of fine 
white camel's hair, and a large, 
white, straw sun-hat drooping ap- 
parently under the weight of a 
great bunch of poppies. She was 
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absolutely unconscious of the 
glances which the appreciative 
Frenchmen cast under their tent; 
glances made even more admiring 
than usual by the dark color 
which remained in her cheeks 
from the encounter with Mrs. 
Tresham. 

The Frays soon weaned of watch- 
ing the scene, and Philippa sug- 
gested they should walk through 
the town, and visit a famous 
modiste, who had already found 
them out and sent them a card. 
They passed the animated hotels, 
with their small iron chairs and 
tables out on the lawn, and their 
keen, white-aproned waiters stand- 
ing by expectant. The Casino 
was quite deserted at this hour, 
and the people they encountered 
were all tripping toward the beach, 
where the crowd still lingered. 
The principal streets are lined 
with jewelers' and confectioners' 
shops, restaurants and modistes 
up from P.iris. The sun is bright 
on the smooth shining asphalt, 
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and on the white houses with 
their pretty curtained windows. 
The growing plants on the bal- 
conies, and the frequent signs of 
" Furnished Rooms to Let/' show 
the general desire to profit by the 
gay season. There is an impres- 
sion of festivity all over the 
place, and Trouville, like its 
sister resorts, gives the light 
and airy effect of a French water- 
color. 

Several days passed, and by 
dint of persistent civility, 0*Hara 
had got on half-friendly terms with 
the Frays. At first he had been 
simply attracted by the girl's un- 
usual style of beauty, but the 
freezing manner in which she ig- 
nored his admiration and repelled 
his attention piqued him more 
than he would have cared to ad- 
mit, and gave an unusual zest to 
this one-sided flirtation. What 
puzzled him most was the uneven- 
ness of her manner. She would 
bid him good-night with pleasant 
friendliness, and greet him the 
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next morning with coldest for- 
mality. 

He knew the various types of 
English girl well enough ; — the 
giggly, the stately, the flirtatious, 
the learned, the sporting, the 
sweetly charming, and a dozen 
more. She belonged to none of 
these; nor did she at all agree 
with his vague theories regarding 
the American girl. 

They were stopping in the same 
hotel, and it gave him frequent 
opportunities for seeing her with- 
out seeming unduly to seek her 
society. He was absolutely un- 
obtrusive, yet the Frays never 
went in nor out without meeting 
him. His manner always indi- 
cated pleasant surprise, as he saun- 
tered toward them. He would 
lift his hat with a boyish smile, 
which disclosed his sound, white 
teeth, and walk along a few steps 
with them, even when Philippa's 
reception of his greeting was most 
chilling. 

She, on her part, found it hard 
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to resist the influence of his genial 
manner. There was a merry 
twinkle in his light blue eyes ; a 
keen and humorous expression, 
not only on his face, but in all of 
his gestures, which Philippa, with 
her somber life, found most at- 
tractive. 

" It would be so easy to like 
him,'* she thought, but whenever 
she found herself drifting into 
pleasant relations with him, she 
pulled up short, and brought to 
mind former acquaintances that 
had promised just as fair. 

It was little wonder that she 
had grown distrustful. She had 
learned the lesson through bitter 
experience. Both men and women 
had sought her with proffered 
friendship to which more than 
once she had gladly responded, 
but invariably the new-made friend 
grew cold and dropped away. So 
to save herself from pain and mor- 
tification, she had resolved never 
to allow herself to become inter- 
ested in any one. 




HI. 

^NE afternoon, O'Hara, 
who was smoking cig- 
arettes and idly loung- 
ing about the lawn, saw 
Philippa leave tiie house 
alone. He let her get well started, 
then he put his novel in his pocket, 
and with his stick in its favorite 
position, strode after her. He 
saw her turn up the beach. He 
took the same direction, but a 
roadcut along the cliff, and stretch- 
ing along by the beautiful villas for 
which Trouville is famous. He 
was away above her head, and 
could keep her in view without 
any danger of lier seeing him. 

The sun shone tiirougli a misty 
sky, and a silver sliimmer glittered 
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on the stirring water. A soft 
haze skirted the dim, near, in- 
closing horizon, blending sea and 
sky. Strong waves of the incom- 
ing tide rushed in on the sand, 
and rolled back in curling white 
foam. On the high bank grew 
tall sea-grass, dandelions, daisies, 
and thistles — a second crop of 
early weeds and wild flowers. 

0*Hara had expected to watch 
Philippa from a distance as they 
kept on their parallel courses, 
when he noticed a man walking 
rapidly behind her. Shortly this 
man overtook her, and as he did 
so he managed to circle about her 
once and then walked on. 

Philippa started, drew down her 
parasol, and hesitated, as if mak- 
ing up her mind whether to turn 
back or not. Then as he passed 
her and kept on ahead, she evi- 
dently concluded that further an- 
noyance was out of the question, 
as she held on her way. She did 
not know that the man was car- 
rying out a French maxim, that 
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the proper way to follow a woman 
is to go before her. 

Suddenly he turned, came swift- 
ly back, and in a moment was be- 
side her. To her horror he glided 
under her parasol, leered into her 
face, and said : 

" You permit me to accompany 
you, mademoiselle ? " 

Philippa's heart stood still with 
fear, when she heard some one 
shouting : 

" Miss Fray, Miss Fray ! " 

She looked up and saw O'Hara, 
rushing down the cliff at the 
imminent risk of breaking his 
neck. The offender saw him, 
too, and raising his hat po- 
litely, moved off with perfect 
unconcern. 

When O'Hara reached her. 
breathless, poor Philippa, who 
was trembling violently, was for 
a moment too much frightened to 
speak. She could only give him 
a look of the deepest gratitude, as 
he said sternly : 

" What made you come so far 
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alone? You should not do it. It 
is very unsafe.'* 

" I could not help it/* Philippa 
faltered. ** Mamma does not feel 
well enough to walk to-day, and 
I have been shut up for three 
days. I have a dreadful headache, 
and nothing will cure it but a 
walk. I cannot afford to get ill, 
for if I did, who would take care 
of mamma ?** 

" It seems to me you want 
some one to take care of you — 
but never mind, I will not scold 
you any more, if you will let me 
walk with you.** 

" I shall be very glad. You are 
very kind. Why, you might have 
killed yourself tearing down that 
cliff.*' 

" That was nothing, but I 
would like to have given that 
rascal a thrashing that he would 
not have forgotten in a hurry ! ** 
and he flourished his stick with a 
zest which made it seem well for 
the gentleman in question that he 
was safely out of sight. 
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Since the rescue they had been^ 
standing still, but now Philippa 
said : 

"I think we had better go back." 

•*0h, no!" said O'Hara, 
promptly. ** A walk will do you 
all the good in the world. See 
how hard this is ! " and he struck 
his foot on the firm sand. 

" I should love to take a long 
walk," she said, yielding and mov- 
ing slowly on. " It distresses 
mamma to have me go out alone, 
so I am shut up a great deal, now 
our old maid, Baba, is dead." 

" Can't you find some one to 
take her place ? " 

" Mamma would never have any 
one in Baba*s place. She used to 
be her nurse when she was a child, 
and then she took care of me. 
She left America with us, although 
she almost died of fright on the 
sea. It was so dreadful to have 
to send her back alone, poor 
Baba ! " 

** It must leave you a great deal 
of work to do." 
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, *' Oh, no ; I don't miss her in 
that way. I never sent her on an 
errand, because slie would get lost 
crossing the street. She could not 
learn a word of any foreign lan- 
guage or get used to the foreigners' 
ways. She would scold the na- 
tives in English, and when they 
would answer back in French or 
German, she would shake her fists 
at them.'* 

O'Hara laughed, and Philippa 
added quickly: 

'* Don't think I am finding fault 
with Baba. While she was with 
us we were never really lonely. 
She seemed to make a warm nook 
for us everywhere." 

" How long have you been away 
from America ? " he asked, hoping 
to draw her out still more. 

" Seven years," she answered, 
dwelling thoughtfully on the 
words. 

" Why, you must have been a 
little child." 

" I was nearly twelve years old, 
and I was big and strong." 
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" You have been traveling all 
that time ? " 

" Yes, we have traveled a great 
deal, but I have not seen much. 
Mamma is not well enough for 
sight-seeing. We never stay in a 
place long; we just go from one 
hotel to another." 

0*Hara was touched by the 
dreariness of her life. He pic- 
tured her roaming around Europe, 
struggling with hotel-keepers and 
ticket agents, and he felt indig- 
nant at her peculiar mother and 
this foolish old servant. 

** Have you no friends,'' he 
asked, with so much real sym- 
pathy and interest in his voice, 
that she could not resent the ques- 
tion. 

"I have never had a friend,'* 
she answered quietly, looking 
straight before her, and trailihg 
her closed parasol behind her in 
the sand. The frown had gone 
from her face, her eyes were mild 
and dreamy, and there was great 
sweetness in. the serious mouth. 
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O'Hara had never imagined her 
like this. There was something 
thrilling in the softness of her mood. 

"I wish you would let me be 
your friend," he said. 

She did not answer. Presently 
they turned and walked along in 
silence. 

" We are thinking of going 
away to-morrow/' she said, regret- 
fully, as they came in sight of the 
hotels. 

" Going away to-morrow ! Just 
when we were getting to know 
each other. What will become of 
me, left here alone ? " 

Again she did not answer, and 
he continued, bending toward her 
with new eagerness : 

" Where are you going ? " 

** To Villers-sur-Mer. It is a 
short drive from- here." 

** Then you will let me run 
down and see you ? " 

'' It is rather a dull place, I am 
afraid." 

" I don't care a straw about the 
place. I want to see you'' 
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They had reached the hotel by 
this time, and lingered on the 
lawn, the color deep in her cheeks. 

The Frays' places were vacant 
at the table d'kSte, and 0*Hara 
feared Mrs. Fray might be worse. 
He was debating whether he 
should send up and inquire, when 
a servant handed him an enve- 
lope. 

There is always excitement in 
the first letter we receive from a 
person in whom we are interested. 
The most common-place words 
gain a characteristic significance 
in the unfamiliar handwriting. 
This was the note : 

Dear Mr. O'Hara : 

I left mamma alone too long this after- 
noon and she does not seem so well. 
She is anxious to leave to-morrow. She 
wishes me to ask you if you will come up 
this evening and bid us good-by. 
Yours sincerely, 

Philippa Fray. 

A few moments later O'Hara 
entered their sitting-room. Mrs. 
Fray, half-reclining on a lounge, 
gave him a vague smile, and her 
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long, slim hand, which seemed to 
melt away in his. He took the 
chair Philippa placed for him be- 
side her mother, and expressed 
his sorrow at her illness, and his 
regret at their leaving. Mrs. 
Fray did not follow up his re- 
marks, and in spite of the kindli- 
ness of her greeting, he found 
conversation with her quite im- 
possible. Philippa seemed con- 
strained, and he wondered if 
he had literally been asked to 
come and simply say good- 
by. He felt annoyed and dis- 
appointed. 

Mrs. Fray sank back with her 
drooping eyelids quivering slight- 
ly, and her breath coming in little 
gasps. The night was warm, the 
low windows were open on the 
balcony, and a couple of candles 
only were burning on the large 
center-table. They threw a weird 
and fitful light on the drawn re- 
finement of the mother's face, 
and brought out strange tints in 
the folds of Philippa's dark red 
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gown, touching her dusky beauty 
with a mysterious charm. 

At last Mrs. Fray roused her- 
self out of her weariness and said : 

" My dear, why do you not 
take Mr. O'Hara out on the bal- 
cony. It is cool and pleasant 
there." 

** Would you not be lonely, 
mamma?" asked Philippa, with 
more eagerness than she was 
aware. ** Are you sure ? " 

" Yes, dear." 

** It is lovely moonlight," said 
O'Hara, brightening, and shak- 
ing off the despondency of Mrs. 
Fray's atmosphere, to which he 
had felt himself succumbing. 

" We will take these out with 
us," said Philippa, handing 0*Hara 
a light wicker chair, and taking 
another herself. She lingered a 
moment by her mother, and said, 
in a tone which was itself a 
caress : 

" If you want me, love, you 
will call me ?" 

The moonlight was not of the 
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steady, radiant sort. The heavens 
were full of great heavy clouds, 
which the moon would gallantly 
try to pierce, but they would roll 
together and obscure her, only to 
make her more glorious when she 
could burst through them triumph- 
ant. 

" We always try to get a room 
with a balcony," said Philippa. 
" It is often the only way mamma 
can be induced to take the air for 
days. I am glad she suggested 
our coming out here. It is better 
for her not to make the effort to 
talk." 

" It is very good of you to ask 
me to come up." 

" Mamma suggested it. She 
liked you from the first. It is 
very unusual for her to be drawn 
toward strangers." 

" Don't call me a stranger," in 
a hurt tone. " I don't feel like a 
stranger." 

" I have known you a very little 
while." 

** Yes, but I have thought about 
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you every moment since I first 
saw you. I was studying you all 
the way in the train ^ wondering 
about you." 

"Why, you never looked up 
from your book!" 

"You are mistaken," he an- 
swered, with a little laugh, " A 
man does not need to stare^ you 
know. A good part of the time I 
had not the faintest idea what I 
was reading. I was very much 
touched by the way you took care 
of your mother." 

Philippa brushed this aside with 
an impatient gesture, and then 
folded her arms on the railing of 
the balcony, gazing steadily be- 
fore her. 

" Mamma is all I have in the 
world, and she is an angel," she 
said with a quiver in her voice. 

O'Hara looked at her with in- 
creasing intensity. 

" If I had lost sight of you after 
the journey, I should have been 
haunted always by the memory of 
your face." 
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" Then it is a pity for you to 
know me. I have done the dullest 
things all my life, and I am not 
interesting at all." 

**You do not know your own 
power. You are more than inter- 
esting. You are absorbing. You 
are — overwhelming^ 

The word, the tone, made her 
start and turn toward him. It 
was almost as if she saw his fac^ 
for the first time. 

" I think we have left mamma 
alone long enough," she said 
rising. 

" When I asked you this after- 
noon to let me be your friend you 
did not answer me. Will you 
answer me now ? " 

** I can never have a friend," 
she said bitterly. "Let us go 
in-doors." 

The moon that had been tear- 
ing in and out among the clouds, 
broke clear from them now, and 
the two stood looking at each other 
for a moment in its cold light. 




iV. 



nHE Frays left Trouville 
larly in the morning. 
J The road to Villers, 
I hard and vvliite, and 
I kept in perfect order, 
all French highways, fol- 
lowed the coast. It was a beau- 
tiful day, and the brisk motion of 
the carriage in the fresh morning 
air brought a transient cheerful- 
ness into Mrs. Fray's face. 

The calm and smiling ocean 
was always on their right ; to the 
left, fields of waving grain and 
gorgeous poppies, with wooded, 
undulating country beyond. Nu- 
merous villas were scattered along 
the road, showing as yet few signs 
of life, until roused by the baker's 
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horn, as he stopped at each door 
to leave his long, thin loaves of 
bread. 

They passed several farmers' 
wagons jolting toward Trouville, 
laden with fresh vegetables and 
living, cackling fowls. 

On a high knoll, overlooking 
the sea, stood a small, ancient, 
stone chapel. As they approached 
it, the driver drew up his horses, 
and turning, said : 

"Will Mesdames stop and see 
the chapel ? " 

Philippa hesitated, and looked 
at her mother, and the driver 
added proudly: 

•* It was here that William the 
Conqueror offered up prayers, be- 
fore he went to conquer Eng- 
land." 

" Shall we get out, mamma?" 

" No, dear. We can drive over 
some afternoon." 

Villers is a small village and 
derives its chief support from the 
numerous villas in its neighbor- 
hood. It boasts some good 
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shops, several pensions^ and one 
picturesque little hotel, built al- 
most on the water s edge. 

The Frays were comfortably 
accommodated in the hotel, which 
they reached just in time for the 
dejeuner. 

When they entered the salle-ii- 
manger, they were given a small 
table in a large bay window, over- 
looking the sea. Several parties 
were already in the room ; but 
there was only the hum of sub- 
dued conversation, when a child's 
voice rang out, in perfect English, 
with : 

" I will be good. I will be a 
good boy. Miss Willerby.** 

Philippa looked about her, and 
saw, at a table in the corner, an 
elderly English woman, and a 
sturdy little boy in a sailor shirt 
and kilted skirt. He caught Phil- 
ippa*s glance and smiled at her, 
shaking a shock of light brown 
curls. In another moment he had 
slipped down from his chair and 
run over to her : 
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** I saw you come, out of my 
window. Do you like to dig in 
the sand?*' 

"Alfonso! Alfonso!" 

**Yes, Miss Willerby, I will 
come in a minute," then laying a 
chubby, brown hand on Philippa's 
he asked, looking gravely at her : 

"What is your name?" 

By this time every one in the 
room was interested, and Miss 
Willerby rose in distress and came 
toward them. 

** You must excuse him, ladies. 
He is only four years old, and he 
is such a spoiled little fellow that 
I can do nothing with him. I 
shall tell your papa when he 
comes, Alfonso," she added se- 
verely, clutching his hand. 

"What is your name?" he re- 
peated, still clinging to Phil- 
ippa. 

"Philippa," she whispered, bend- 
ing down to him. 

" Philippa, will you play with 
me on the sand ? I will wait for 
you," he shouted, as he was being 
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dragged back to his place by the 
mortified governess. 

Philippa watched him use his 
knife and fork with the skill of a 
man of the world and sip his 
watered claret with the air of a 
connoisseur ; while he met Miss 
Willerby's murmured reproofs by 
audible promises that in the 
future he would be a good boy. 

Owing to the impetuosity of 
his renewed overtures Philippa 
found herself, after the dejeuner, 
seated on the beach, engaged in 
every style of sand architecture. 
She had never known a child 
before, and it did not occur to 
her to resist his clearly expressed 
wishes. She was the more ready 
to yield, as he seemed to amuse 
her mother. 

Miss Willerby made violent ef- 
forts, from time to time, to take 
him away, but as they ended in ab- 
solute failure she gave up the at- 
tempt with many apologies. The 
truth was, that it was so long 
since she had been with English- 
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speaking people that she was 
only too glad to have a chat. 
She told them that she had had 
charge of Alfonso since his birth ; 
that his father was the Marquis 
del Rdja, and belonged to one of 
the oldest families in Spain, and 
that his mother had recently died. 
She said that the marquis had 
left them at Villers while he 
staid at Trouville, and she felt 
sure that the Frays must have 
seen him there. She concluded 
by saying that he was now in 
Paris, where he would probably 
remain some time, as quiet Vil- 
lers was not at all to his 
taste. 

Alfonso, who had not been pay- 
ing the slightest heed to these de- 
tails of his family history, now 
demanded that Philippa should 
build him a fort. Finding that 
the execution of this order seemed 
to divert Philippa's attention, and 
realizing that Mrs. Fray was not 
listening at all, Miss Willerby re- 
lapsed into silence and concen- 
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trated her powers on a piece of 
intricate embroidery, which she 
was doing very badly* 

The keynote of Villers is fam- 
ily life, and the character of the 
crowd on its beach is very differ- 
ent from that of Trouville. The 
large number of children with 
their nurses, the simply dressed 
women, and the devoted, con- 
tented-looking men, show that 
the French people can be domes- 
tic as well as social. 

The different groups seemed to 
be on the most familiar terms 
with each other. There was 
laughing and talking back and 
forth, and the effect of intimacy 
always produced by the easy use 
of Christian names. 

It was while witnessing scenes 
of this sort that Philippa had most 
keenly felt their isolation, but to- 
day they seemed to have a family 
of their own. 

After having ruthlessly de- 
stroyed the lovely fort which Phil- 
ippa had been elaborately build- 
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ing, Alfonso proposed that they 
should take a walk. 

Miss Willerby rose to accom- 
pany theni, but Alfonso rudely 
objected. 

" No, you stay here. I want to 
go alone with Philippa.** 

" I have promised never to let 
him out of my sight,'* Miss Wil- 
lerby said, in perplexity. 

"We will only go a little way. 
How far up the beach could you 
see us?*' asked Philippa. 

" I could plainly see you as far 
as the bluff." 

**Come! Come!" commanded 
Alfonso, tugging at Philippa's 
hand with surprising force. 

After they -had gone a little 
way he broke away from her and 
began to run, but was promptly 
captured. 

**You are a naughty boy," she 
said. 

"Will you tell my papa?" he 
asked, anxiously. 

"No." 

"That's nice," he answered, 
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greatly relieved. "I will be a 
good boy." 

This side of the blufif, on the 
hard, white sand, a party of chil- 
dren were playing croquet with a 
handsome young priest, pictur- 
esque in his broad-brimmed hat 
and long cassock. He was making 
masterly shots, which were greeted 
with yells of execration by the 
excited children. 

« 

Philippa stopped a moment and 
watched the antiquated game with 
interest; then she turned back 
with Alfonso skipping along be- 
side her, while she kept a strong 
grip on his firm little hand. As 
they approached, Miss Willerby 
rose to meet them, and said : 

"Thank Miss Fray for your 
pleasant walk, Alfonso. It is time 
for you to go up to the house and 
get dressed,** and in spite of his 
vigorous remonstrances, she car- 
ried him off. 

Alfonso was probably the only 
person in Villers who made an 
elaborate toilette for dinner. 
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When the Frays were left alone, 
Philippa took the chair beside her 
mother and said : 

" What a nice day it has been. 
It is so good to have people glad 
to be with us. To-day I feel 
human." 



.«• 





3HE next afternoon Al- 
, fonso was lying on tlie 
I sand, with his sailor hat 
( beside him, and his curly 
I head resting in Phil- 
ippa's lap. Miss Willerby was 
bending patiently over her em- 
broidery, and Mrs. Fray was 
gazing out to sea. Philippa had 
been listening to Alfonso's prattle, 
which was a mixture of the infan- 
tile and the mature, when she 
looked up and saw O'Hara stand- 
ing by them, smiling, with his hat 
in his hand, as if he had been 
there several seconds. 

" Why. Mr. O'Hara ! " she cried, 
springing up with a glow on her 
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face, which was in itself a welcome. 
** How did you get here?" 

" I came down by the train/' 
he answered, shaking hands with 
Mrs. Fray. " I went to the hotel 
and asked for you, and they told 
me that ^ ces dames Anglaises* 
were always on the sands, in the 
tone of your having been in Vil- 
lers a month or two." 

Philippa presented O'Hara to 
Miss WiUerby, but the infant 
Spaniard, who had risen from his 
recumbent attitude, promptly in- 
troduced himself. 

" My name is Alfonso. What 
is your name ? ** 

" My name is Tom.*' 

And they gravely shook 
hands. 

"Tom, can you build sand 
houses ? Philippa makes splendid 



ones.'* 



" Come, Alfonso ! " said Miss 
Willerby. 

"No; I want to stay here!" 
but she caught him in her arms, 
and bore him kicking to the house, 
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with the accustomed threat that 
she would tell his papa. 

" I must get a chair for you," 
said Philippa, looking around. 

" Let us sit on the sand/' said 
0*Hara. "It is so much jollier. 
Don't you think so, Mrs. Fray?" 

"Yes, it is very well for you 
young people," she answered, 
relapsing into her abstraction. 

Philippa resumed her place, 
and O'Hara threw himself down 
beside her ; he feared this was the 
nearest approach he was likely to 
get to a tite-h'tite. 

" Will you build me a house ? " 
he asked, scooping up the sand 
with his hands. 

"What kind of a one do you 
want ? " 

" A good big one ; I take up a 
great deal of room. But tell mc, 
who was that precocious child ? " 

She gave him an account of 
their brief but fervent acquaint- 
ance. " He is a dear little fellow," 
she concluded, "and I feel very 
sorry for him." 
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" He didn't strike me as an ob- 
ject of sympathy." 

" He is not allowed to play 
with any of the children, and he 
is very much bored by his gover- 
ness.'* 

"A little of Miss What's-her- 
name would go a long ways." 

" She is a very good woman," 
Philippa continued; "and she is 
so well informed. I wish I knew 
half as much as she does. I 
should have loved to study if we 
had had a home; but since we 
are always traveling about, it 
never seems worth while to begin 
anything." 

" I hate learned women. My 
aunt, Lady O'Hara, is a perfect 
terror. She has done her best 
to spoil my cousins by cramming 
them." 

" Have you many cousins ? " 

" No end of them ; but I was 
brought up with these girls, and 
I am awfully fond of them. 
Haven't you something nice to 
say to me?" he added lowering 
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his voice slightly. " I have been 
hanging about Trouville for forty- 
eight hours for the sake of this 
visit.'* 

" I don't know what to say/* 
she faltered, looking down and 
sifting the sand through her fin- 
gers. 

" Are you not glad to see me ? " 
he persisted, watching her brown 
and shapely hand. 

" Very glad," she answered. 

" Thank you ! ** 

" My dear," Mrs. Fray broke in, 
" I have been thinking that per- 
haps Mr. O'Hara would enjoy 
taking a drive with us." 

" I should enjoy it immensely," 
he responded quickly. 

** And Mr. O'Hara, would you 
come back and dine with us?" 
continued Mrs. Fray, to Philippa*s 
surprise, who had never before 
heard her mother extend an invi- 
tation. 

" Nothing would give me greater 
pleasure," said O'Hara, with alac- 
rity. Later on, as he took his 
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place facing them in the carriage, 
he said: "This reminds me of 
our trip from Paris to Trouville. 
What a blessed old guard that 
was! He might have put you 
in another carriage, and then I 
should never have known you." 

** Which way are we going, 
dear?" asked Mrs. Fray. 

** Toward Trouville." 

" Why, you are not going to 
take me home, are you ? " cried 
0*Hara, in mock alarm. 

" No, I want to see William the 
Conqueror's Chapel. Miss Wil- 
lerby has been telling me all 
about it. He prayed there just 
before starting for England." 

" He was an old duffer," said 
O'Hara, irreverently. " He prayed 
all over." 

They returned from a very 
pleasant drive just in time for 
the six o'clock dinner, and found 
Miss Willerby and Alfonso wait- 
ing for them on the veranda. Al- 
fonso had refused to go in without 
them, and gave Philippa a tumul- 
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tuous welcome. He made them 
several visits during the meal, and 
by a series of smiles and shakings 
of his curly head, he kept them 
conscious of his presence. 

0*Hara for the first time felt at 
ease with Mrs. Fray, and there 
was a coziness in the situation 
which was a new sensation to 
Philippa. She was conscious of 
a happiness which she did not un- 
derstand ; which for the moment 
wiped out the memory of their 
forlorn wanderings. 

After dinner Philippa and 
0*Hara went for a stroll on the 
sea-wally but her mother, pleading 
fatigue, remained on the veranda. 

The sea-wall formed a broad 
walk about an eighth of a mile 
long and was a favorite resort at 
this hour. It was high tide, and 
the waves dashed against the 
solid masonry with resounding 
force. The sun was lingering 
above the horizon, and before 
long would drop into the sea. 

" Tell me about your cousins," 
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said Philippa. " I should so like 
to hear what they do. I know so 
little about girls.** 

"We have not time to talk 
about them now,*' said O'Hara. 
" I will get my aunt to invite you 
and your mother up to visit us in 
the autumn, and then you can 
find out all you want about them 
yourself." 

" We never visit anywhere.** 

"Just leave that to me. I will 
arrange it with your mother. It 
is just what you need. You ought 
to see more of young people. I 
have another favor to ask of you.** 

" A favor of me ? ** 

" I want you to let me call you 
' Philippa.' '* 

" I don't know you well enough. 
No one calls me Philippa." 

"The incipient marquis calls 
you 'Philippa.'" 

" He is only a baby, and besides 
he did not ask my permission.** 

" Then that is where I made a 
mistake. I am sorry I asked per- 



mission." 
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They walked back and forth, 
passing and repassing the various 
parties, who regarded them with 
interest. 

" Let us sit down for a mo- 
ment," he said, pausing by one of 
the benches placed at intervals 
along the walk. 

'* No, it is time to go back to 
mamma. The people are begin- 
ning to leave.** 

" There is no hurry. Please sit 
down for a minute.'* 

" Just for a minute, then,** she 
said, yielding. 

" Your autumn visit to Ireland 
is all very well, but I can*t wait 
all that time without seeing you. 
I have just thought of a grand 
scheme. I am going to join the 
Treshams, and as soon as you 
decide where you are going 
when you leave here, if you 
will let me know, I will make 
the Treshams go there too, 
and we will have a jolly 
party.** 

"Mr. 0*Hara, that would be 
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impossible ! We could not join 
the Treshams." 

" Why ? do you dislike them ? ** 

** It is not that I dislike them. 
I can't explain, but you must not 
even propose such a thing," she 
gasped, with a look of terror in 
her eyes, springing to her feet and 
starting toward the housel^ 

He kept beside her in speech- 
less wonder. They were alone 
now. The last ray of color had 
faded from the horizon, and the 
great waves dashed against the 
wall with a hollow boom. Falter- 
ingly, Philippa said : 

" Has Mrs. Tresham never told 
you anything about us ? " 

" Never ! " 

** I might have known it. She 
was kinder than I thought.** 

** What do you mean ?'* 

" I mean that when we meet 
again, it will all be different.** 

" Philippa ! Don't hurry so. 
What is the trouble? Nothing 
that any one can say, will ever 
make any difference to me. Can 
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you not trust me ? Tell me what 
your trouble is. I am sure I can 
help you." 

'^ No one can help me, no one 
can help me ! " 

" Can you not trust me ? Do 
you not care for me a little? 
Philippe I love you." 

" You would not say that if you 
knew ! " 

" Philippa ! Be my wife ? " 

She stood still and faced him, 

wringing her hands, " You do not 

know what you ask. You do not 

know what I am. I can never 

marry. I can never be any man's 

wife." 

** Philippa, for God's sake, tell 

me what you mean," he cried, 

seizing her hands, which she: 

wrenched away. 

" Do not ask me. I can never 
explain. Go and leave me. I 
am under a cloud." 

Stunned by these words, he fol- 
lowed in silence, as she sped 
toward the house. 




VI. 



yHE next morning Phil- 
i ippa and her mother 
/ were drinking their cof- 
} fee at a small table in 
i the window of their sit- 
ting-room, when there came a 
peremptory Uttle knock on the 
door, A strong, childish voice, 
called out; 

"Philippa, may I come in?" 

Without waiting for an answer 

the door was opened ; Alfonso 

bounded into the room and threw 

his arms around Philippa's neck. 

" Don't upset our coffee, little 

man," said Philippa, kissing him, 

and steadying the table where 

Alfonso had set the cups jingling. 

Philippa was in a pretty white 
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peignoir^ and her hair, not yet 
bound up for the day, hung ia two 
heavy braids down her back. Al- 
fonso seized one in each hand, 
and began to pull them as if he 
were driving a horse. 

" Take care, Alfonso, you hurt 
me ! 

" Oh, your hair grows on your 
head. My hair grows on my 
head, too," and he shook his curly 
mane. " Miss Willerby*s grows 
on a chair." 

" Alfonso, you must not say 
such things," said Philippa smiling. 

" Why not ? She takes off her 
hair and hangs it on a chair, and 
it grows there every night. Come, 
come, Philippa, do not drink all 
that coffee. Come and play with 
me on the sand." 

^ Again he threw his arms around 
her neck and hugged her vigor- 
ously. Gently disengaging her- 
self, she said : 

" You must go back to Miss 
Willerby, and wait till I come for 
you." 
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"You will not be long?" he 
pleaded. 

" No, mamma and I will soon 
be dressed, and then we will make 
some nice sand houses/' 

The morning was as bright as 
yesterday's had been. Miss Wil- 
lerby was as friendly, and Alfonso 
more loving, but to Philippa all 
was changed. Instead of the un- 
defined thrill of gladness of an 
anticipated pleasure, to-day she 
felt a breathless sense of loss, 
and the old desolation, which 
O'Hara's sunny presence had for 
the time dispelled. She had to 
struggle hard all day to keep 
back the tears ; and to appear as 
if nothing had happened. 

When the Frays returned from 
their afternoon drive, the dinner 
was already under way. As they 
entered the dining-room, Philippa 
saw to her surprise a man sitting 
with Alfonso and Miss Willerby. 
In an instant she recognized in 
him the constant attendant of a 
Mrs. Rush, whom they had seen 
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at Trouville, and whom they knew 
sh'ghtly. It was evidently the 
marquis. Miss Willerby, overawed 
by his presence, was eating in 
nervous silence. Poor little Al- 
fonso's cheeks were puffed from 
recent crying, and his long lashes 
were wet with great tears which 
he valiantly kept from falling by 
brushing them stealthily with the 
back of his chubby hand. 

Philippa grasped the situation 
at once, and drew off her long 
gloves with all her old haughti- 
ness of manner. Mrs. Fray, with 
her habitual indifference to sur- 
roundings, did not notice the 
change in Alfonso, and answered 
Philippa's occasional remarks with 
affectionate vagueness. Never 
once did the child raise his droop- 
ing head, nor cast a glance in 
Phih'ppa's direction. 

Late that evening, Philippa and 
her mother were .looking out of 
their sitting-room window, when 
there came a timid tap on the 
door. Philippa rose, and opening 
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it, found Miss Willerby standing 
in the hall. 

" May I come in for a moment," 
she asked. " We are going to- 
morrow, and I have come in to 
say good-by." 

" Certainly ; come in,** said Phil- 
ippa. " We are sitting here enjoy- 
ing our window.** 

Miss Willerby*s manner was 
agitated, and with tactless direct- 
ness she began : 

" The marquis has been scold- 
ing me ever since he came for 
having let Alfonso miake any 
friends ; and he is going to take 
us away to-morrow morning. I 
am so sorry. I like you both so 
much, and I do not believe a word 
of the horrid gossip he heard at 
Trouville." 

Mrs. Fray looked dazed, but 
Philippa answered with icy com- 
posure : 

" It may all be true, but it is 
not necessary for him to take 
away the child on our account. 
We will not molest him.*' 
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**0h, nobody could keep him 
from you here. He has sobbed 
himself to sleep, calling for you. 
I only came in to tell you I was 
not to blame, and to say good- 
by." 

" You are not at all to blame. 
Good-by," said Philippa, drawing 
herself up, and coldly touching 
Miss Willerby's extended hand. 

** My dear, what does it mean ? *' 
said Mrs. Fray, as Philippa closed 
the door after Miss Willerby*s 
confused retreat. 

*• It means the same old story, 
mamma. There is no use trying 
to live it down. I saw Mrs. Rush 
several times in Trouville with a 
man who. turns out to be Alfonso's 
father; and of course she told hirri 
everything. I will never speak 
another friendly word to any one 
as long as I live ! " 

" We had better leave to- 
morrow," suggested Mrs. Fray, 
flight being her first thought in 
every difficulty. 

** Leave! And what good will 
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that do?" said Philippa, pausing 
in her fevered walk up and down 
the room. ** Where could we go, 
that this would not follow us? 
I cannot stand it, mamma. I 
am not twenty years old, and I 
may have to live for years to be 
hunted through the world/* 

*' Something will happen, my 
child. Something will change it 
all. Some good man may want 
to marry you.** 

" Marry me ! Can I ever marry ? 
Would it be right for me to 
marry ? " 

" Of course, my precious child, 
it would be right. If I could 
see you happily married, then 
I should be glad to die. I am 
tired, and the pain is always 
here,** she said, pressing her hand 
to her heart. 

" Forgive me, my angel,** said 
Philippa, flinging herself on the 
floor, and clasping her mother's 
knees. " How could I be so 
selfish? How could I speak as if 
the trouble were all mine? While 
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I have you I will complain of 
nothing." 

Later, when her passion was 
spent, she helped her mother to 
undress, and lovingly brushed the 
soft light brown hair with its 
whitened threads. She arranged 
her pillows as if she were a little 
child, and then she said : 

" You will not mind, my dear- 
est, if I go into the other room, 
and sit up for a while? I cannot 
sleep, just now," and she bent 
over her mother with protection 
as well as love in her tender 
kiss. 

Then sinking down in the 
little salon beside the open win- 
dow, she folded her arms on the 
sill in an attitude of utter misery. 
The star-lit sky gave her no mes- 
sage of hope ; the soft, sweet 
breeze did not cool her burning 
cheeks; the monotonous moan of 
the great dark sea fell unheeded 
on the night. 

The sound that was ringing in 
her ears was a human voice, mel- 
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low and mtisical, and full of varied 
intonations. A voice tliat had 
captured her fancy with the first 
commonplace words it had uttered 
and would now forever haunt her 
memory with its last passionate 
appeal, 

Philippa stretched out her arms 
to the cold heavens in dumb de- 
spair. 





VII. 

S'HARA had gone to 
ViUers, drawn by a keen 
> interest in Philippa, but 
' without the slightest in- 
' tention of asking her to 
be his wife. He had been carried 
away by a sudden burst of feeling, 
but the strange way in which she 
refused his proposal, naturally 
aroused in him a most horrid sus- 
picion, and sent him back to 
Trouville with his brain in a 
whirl. 

He found a letter from Mrs. 
Tresham awaiting him at the 
hotel, telling him they were in 
Paris, and begging him to join 
them there. It gave her bright 
and chatty atmosphere, and she 
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immediately became vivid before 
him, belonging as she did to his 
old familiar life. The letter pro- 
mised distraction, and the next 
day he was on his way to Paris. 

He had always enjoyed, and 
immediately yielded to, the light- 
hearted, holiday quality of its ex- 
cited rush, which is quite inde- 
pendent of time and season. As 
he rattled along from the big 
bustling station to his hotel with 
his light luggage disposed on the 
cab, he was for the first time out 
of sympathy with the place. He 
found it hot and unendurably 
close ; the boulevards were glar- 
ing and the huge omnibuses crash- 
ing along were irritating to his 
nerves. He hated the people, 
whether they were peacefully 
drinking at the little tables out- 
side the caf^s, or tearing along in 
cabs or hurrying about on foot. 

Philippa dogged his every foot- 
step. Her tragic face was ever 
before him. Her despairing voice, 
mingling with the moan of the sea. 
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seemed more real to him than the 
roar of Paris. 

Since the Treshams left Amer- 
ica, several years before, they had 
always traveled with an amount 
of luggage which would have pro- 
voked domestic discord with a less 
indulgent husband, but to which 
Tresham was reconciled by seeing 
his wife appear in a dazzling vari- 
ety of costumes. He also en- 
joyed the bric-a-brac — the bits of 
Persian goods and photographs 
which her skillful maid quickly 
adjusted if they staid in a place a 
day or two, and which converted 
the ordinary sitting-room into a 
charming salon. 

Their apartment in the Hotel 
Bristol looked across the Place 
Vendome, and was dimly filled by 
the murmur of the Rue de la Paix. 

That evening, when 0*Hara's 
card was brought up, Tresham, 
who had been restlessly wander- 
ing about the room, was standing 
for a moment in the window, 
smoking a cigarette. Mrs. Tres-: 
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ham, in a lovely tea gown of soft 
rose silk, was reclining in a " chaise 
longue " propped up by a great 
down pillow whose sage green 
cover made a telling back-ground 
for her saucy curls. 

Tresham met 0*Hara at the 
door, and greeted him with great 
heartiness. Mrs. Tresham, half 
rising, gave him both her hands 
and her brightest smiles. 

"Tom, old boy,'* cried Tresham, 
" I thought you had deserted us. 
There must have been some at- 
traction by the sad sea waves.'* 

Tom did not argue the point, 
but said, taking a seat by Mrs. 
Tresham : 

"I don't see why you stay in 
Paris in August. It is dreadfully 
hot." 

" It has been perfectly horrid," 
answered Mrs. Tresham, glancing 
indignantly at her husband, " but 
we are going away in a day or 
two, thank Heaven ! Dave has 
cooped me up here just because 
*he has got on the track of an- 
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Other musty old engraving; oh! 
if you know of any more of them, 
don't tell him, for Heaven's sake,*' 
she cried, holding out her arms in 
mock appeal to 0*Hara. 

"She has revenged herself by 
ordering half a dozen gowns at 
Worth's which she did not need 
in the slightest," said Tresham, 
with a martyred air. 

" But they are such beauties! " 
she broke in, "and I had to 
amuse myself in some way. Dave 
has been so ill-tempered, because 
he could not find this silly old 
picture, and he has abused Paris 
and the heat, just as if he were 
staying here on my account. 

" That is rather hard," O'Hara 
forced himself to say. 

He usually fell in immediately 
with their chaff, but although the 
warmth of their greeting had 
given him a transient pleasure, 
he now felt bored and gloomy. 
He found them flippant and not 
at all amusing, and he wondered 
why he had come. 
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** Now that Tom is here to do 
a h'ttle missionary work, I am go- 
ing out for a walk," said Tres- 
ham, fidgeting about in the room. 

" The truth is,'* said Mrs. Tres- 
ham, " that Dave is dreadfully 
bored because I have made him 
stay at home. Of course I could 
not be left alone for hours and 
hours." 

" Certainly not, my dear," an- 
swered Tresham, blandly, *' I leave 
you now in good company. Tom, 
I will see you when I come back," 
and he made his escape without 
further ceremony. 

Mrs. Tresham settled herself 
among her cushions, fanning her- 
self slowly, with a big, much used 
Japanese fan, which made a soft, 
flapping sound. She was looking 
at 0*Hara, smiling slightly, ex- 
pecting a cozy chat. 

" What makes you so quiet. 
You did not speak a word while 
Dave and I were having our 
little tiff. You seem so gloomy, 
and I always expect good spirits 
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from you. Has something gone 
wrong ? *' 

" No, I suppose everything is 
all right," he answered carelessly. 

" Really, has anything hap- 
pened?" she asked, with more 
seriousness than she often showed. 
" Perhaps we should not have gone 
off and left you all alone at Trou- 
ville." 

" Perhaps not," he echoed, gaz- 
ing absently at the pattern on her 
fan, which was now lying in her 
lap, then rousing himself, he said : 
"But where are you going?" 

" To the Tyrol, unless Dave 
gives out, and now that you have 
come, perhaps we can drag him 
away from this stifling town ; but 
I have never seen you like this. 
I believe you are in love ! If this 
be true, you don't take it in the 
right way. I had a presentiment 
that Trouville was a dangerous 
place. Is it our scowling brunette, 
the low-browed Philippa?" 

Tom flushed, and looked so 
angry, that she gave a little scream 
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and made a dart at him with her 
closed fan. 

** That is the trouble. I have 
hit right on it. You have had a 
flirtation with her.'* 

Stung by something slighting 
in her tone, he said : 

" I have asked her to be my 
wife and she has refused me." 

" Refused you ! Refused ^^?^ / " 
she cried, her voice running up to 
the highest treble. 

"Refused me I why shouldn't 
she refuse me, if she does not 
care for me ? ** 

"She refused you, Philippa 
Fray, why she is " 

" The grandest woman I ever 
met.*' 

Mrs. Tresham let the subject 
drop, and he left rather abruptly. 

He was not going to the Tyrol, 
that was very certain. He would 
go back to Villers in the morning 
by the very first train. Philippa's 
strange refusal had thrown him 
back so completely on himself, 
that he had been in doubt as to 
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whether he really cared for her. 
Now five minutes' talk about her 
had served to define his feelings 
and to convince him that the 
strongest desire he had ever 
known was to make her his wife. 

He burned to start off that in- 
stant. To be near her! To hear 
her speak ! He would plead with 
her to tell him her secret ; not to 
have it flung to him brutally by 
some stranger. 

"/ can never marry. I can be 
no man's wife*' These were her 
own words ; words of madness 
which he would sweep from his 
mind, thinking only how superb 
she was, and how he loved her. 





VIII. 

[] places, Homburg 
needs the sun, and 
' since tlie Frays' arrival 
there, several days be- 
fore, there had been 
nothing but rain. They had taken 
lodgings in a tiny cottage on 
the Mathilde Strasse, attracted 
by its trim garden and a large tree 
over-shadowing the porch ; which 
after the glare of the seashore 
promised to be very refreshing. 
But it had been too damp to 
sit out of doors, as the place 
reeked with moisture, and the 
tree proved anything but an ad- 
vantage. It shut out the view 
from their bedroom window's, 
and they could see nothing but 
its dense foliage. 

They had expected to go t 
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for their meals, as is customary in 
Homburg, but the weather had 
rendered this impracticable, and 
they had been uncomfortably 
served by a neighboring restau- 
rant. 

Mrs. Fray had taken a cold, and 
was feeling in addition to this an 
utter despondency from having 
been shut up so long in the 
house. 

The rain having stopped for a 
time, Philippa, hoping to cheer 
her mother, proposed that they 
should take a walk and dine at 
the Casino. They went through 
the garden of the Kurhaus, 
which was thronged with people, 
taking advantage like themselves 
of the cessation of the rain. 

From a distance Philippa saw ap- 
proaching them Mrs. Rush and 
Alfonso's father. Philippa's first 
thought was to turn and avoid 
them, but she quickly conquered 
this impulse. A glance at her 
mother assured her that Mrs. 
Fray would pass them in fortun- 
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ate abstraction. As they met, the 
marquis raised his hat and stared ; 
Mrs. Rush tilted up her chin, and 
dropped her eyelids, a so-called 
bow, of such supercilious conde- 
scension that it was more insulting 
than adirect cut. Philippa calmly 
returned their scant courtesy, and 
swept by them with her queenly 
head high in the air, though her 
heart was beating furiously. 
" How foolish I am," she thought. 
" Surely I have been through too 
much to let them trouble me.'* 

" How pretty Homburg would 
be if it did not have so many trees. 
I don't think I like trees," said 
Mrs. Fray. " And if it only would 
not rain all the time." 

" It must clear off soon, mamma, 
and then you will feel all right 
again. Are you able to walk as 
far as the Casino ? " 

" Yes, my child. It will do me 
good." 

Philippa ordered a delicious 
little dinner, which she coaxed 
her mother to eat. Afterward 
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they stopped a while in the read- 
ing room, where Philippa glanced 
over several newspapers, and then 
they wandered into the spacious 
hall. They joined a crowd which 
was watching a party of men 
playing " la toupie." 

One of the players slightly re- 
sembled 0*Hara, and Philippa 
concentrated her attention upon 
him, admiring the skill with which 
he sent the top spinning and 
secretly rejoicing at every pin it 
over-turned. Mrs. Fray stood be- 
side her, patiently wondering how 
any one could enjoy anything so 
stupid. Philippa instinctively felt 
her mother's lack of interest, and 
although she would have liked to 
watch the play a little longer, she 
said : 

" Let us go home now, and I 
think we had better have a 
cab." 

" Perhaps it will be best, my 
dear. I do feel rather tired.** 

That night Philippa was awak- 
ened by hearing her mother's voice. 
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She called " Mamma/* but receiv- 
ing no response, she slipped out of 
bed and ran over to her mother. 

The night taper was burning 
low, but there was sufficient light 
for Philippa to see that her 
mother's face was flushed, and 
that she was turning her head 
from side to side. Her breath, 
which came in quick gasps, seemed 
to cost her a painful effort, and 
she was muttering incoherently. 

** Mamma, darling, what is it ? 
What is it?" 

Philippa received no answer, 
and when she tried to raise her, 
Mrs. Fray fell back heavily on the 
pillows. Her thin, ghostly hands, 
which were moving perpetually, 
were burning hot, and her half 
closed eyes, which she opened 
wide from time to time, gave no 
sign of intelligence. 

Philippa stepped out into the 
hall, where she remembered hav- 
ing seen a bell-rope hanging. She 
seized it and set the bell jangling 
violently. In a moment the land- 
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lady, in her night gear, came rush- 
ing upstairs. 

" My mother is very ill,'' said 
Philippa hoarsely. *' You must 
send for Dr. Schwarz at once." 

" But there is no one to send," 
said the woman, peering through 
the open door at Mrs. Fray. '*You 
must wait until the morning, when 
the house-man comes." 

" I cannot wait, she is so very 
ill. Is there no servant in the 
house ? " 

" No ; they come in the morn- 
ing. 

** Will you and your daughter 
not go ? " 

** My daughter is not at home 
to-night." 

** Then will you not go alone ? " 
implored Philippa. " I will give 
you anything if you will." 

" Gnadiges Fraulein, no ! It is 
a long way to the Herr Doctor's, 
and I should die of fright. It 
will be daylight soon, and the 
house-man will be here." 

Knowing that further remon- 
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strance would be useless, Phil- 
ippa went back to her mother, 
and the landlady crept down the 
stairs. 

When at last the doctor came 
he assured Philippa that her 
mother was not dangerously ill. 

" But she will need constant 
watching," he said, " and it will be 
too much care for you. You had 
better let me send you a nurse.** 

" No nurse but Baba ! No 
nurse but Baba ! '* cried Mrs. 
Fray, rousing herself from her 
stupor. 

" No one shall trouble you, 
darling,** said Philippa, soothingly 
stroking her hand. 

Following the doctor into the 
sitting room, Philippa said : 

"The presence of strangers is 
very distressing to mamma, and 
I think I can do everything for 
her, but if you can send me some 
one who will sit in this room, and 
be within call, it will be a great 
help, doctor, You will come 
again to-day ? *' 
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" Yes, I will come as often as you 
want me." 

It was another stormy day, but 
the air was warm and stifling. 
Mrs. Fray had fallen into an un- 
easy doze. Suddenly she started 
up, and with wild eyes, staring 
straight ahead, clutched Philippa, 
and whispered : 

"What is that great thing in 
the window? *' 

" That is only the tree, dar- 
ling." 

" But it moves ! It moves ! 
Take it away." 

Philippa rose and drew down 
the shade. 

" That is right. Now it is 
gone. Do not leave me alone." 

" No, darling, I will stay close 
by you." 

Through the long hours she sat 
beside the bed watching the be- 
loved face, with an awful dread at 
her heart, while the rain fell on 
the close leaves of the tree with 
its soft drip, drip. 




IX. 



^HE hot and dusty jour- 
' ney to Villcrs had re- 
I suited only in c!isap- 
I pointment. The Frays 
I had left, with no trace 
of tlieir whereabouts except the 
address of their Paris bankers. 

The flat, glaring country be- 
came intolerable to 0"Hara as he 
retraced his steps, and he felt as 
if he had spent years traveling 
back and forth over its uninter- 
esting monotony. 

He lost no time in applying to 
the bankers, but met another re- 
buff. They had not heard from 
the Frays since they went to 
Trouville, and had been ordered 
to retain their letters until fur- 
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ther notice. Tom called again 
the next day, and the day after, 
although he was ashamed to 
haunt the place. He had at first 
been answered merely with polite- 
ness, then with sympathy, but on 
the third visit Tom thought he 
detected a touch of irony in the 
young Frenchman, who solemnly 
assured him that if Monsieur would 
give his address they would send 
him, as soon as they obtained it, 
the desired information. 

There is nothing in the world 
so unsettling as to watch for a 
letter. The unhappy person who 
builds his hopes upon the arrival 
of the mails is fortunate if they 
do not come in very often, as in 
the intervals he has some chance 
for recuperation. In a big town, 
where the delivery of letters is an 
hourly affair, he must endure a 
cruel nervous strain. He takes 
a fevered interest in every post- 
man, even when encountered in 
some remote part with which he 
could have no possible connection, 
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and he finds the entire calling 
becoming sacred in his eyes. 

Poor Tom knew that the longed- 
for news might come at any mo- 
ment, so he became a slave to his 
hotel, where he was continually 
rushing in to be met by the bland 
remark that there was nothing for 
Monsieur. He spent hours smok- 
ing cigarettes, sitting outside of 
caf^s, stupidly gazing at the pas- 
sers-by and ordering drinks which 
he scarcely touched. He was a 
perfect fortune to the cabmen, 
who seemed by instinct to realize 
his aimless condition and his irri- 
tated nerves, and who let their 
poor old nags go as they would, 
until bribed to quicken their pace 
by the promise of a big pourboire. 

He tried the theaters in the 
evening, but alone and dreary, 
and with a very imperfect knowl- 
edge of French, he found it im- 
possible to sit out an act. The 
caf^s cfuintants were tedious and 
vulgar, and he wondered how he 
had ever endured them. As a 
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member of a jolly party it had 
been easy to be amused, but it 
happened that he did not know a 
soul in town, even if his mood 
had permitted of sociability. He 
could not help feeling aggrieved 
at being left to himself for the 
first time in his life, and it seemed 
altogether heartless in the Tres- 
* hams to have gone away. With 
this leisure to contemplate the 
situation he never for a moment 
wavered in his wish to make 
Philippa his wife, but became 
more and more gloomily in love. 

At last the longed-for message 
came from the bankers, when Tom 
was fast becoming the most mo- 
rose of men. They had just heard 
from the Frays, and gave him their 
address in Homburg. 

To his delight he was in time 
for the evening express. He 
packed up his traps and got off to 
the station with his heart bound- 
ing. The stupid wait in Paris 
was swept entirely from his mind. 
He engaged the coup6, which 
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I? 

ill 



he had all to himself, but he had 
no desire to sleep. As he went 
tearing along through the dark- 
ness he felt alive again ; gloriously, 
joyously alive. He had a super- 
stitious feeling that Philippa must 
somehow know that every mo- 
ment was bringing him nearer, 
nearer! that she must know and 
be glad. 

I He found himself speaking her 

name aloud, calling it softly. He 
imagined himself putting his arm 
about her, and telling her how he 
loved her. Then came a chill 
doubt that perhaps he could not 
make her care for him ; but he 
put the thought away, for life 
without her seemed unendurable. 
In Homburg the little house in 
'the Mathilde Strasse was again in 
order, and the sign of "furnished 
rooms to let " placed conspicuously 

t in the window. The landlady, 

who was concealed behind the 
curtain, saw to her joy a carriage 
drive up. She was out in the hall 
and had thrown open the door 
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even before the agile Tom could 
ring the bell ; and confronted him 
with her smiling countenance. 

Now that he was out of Paris, 
he felt he could have spoken 
French in the most fluent manner, 
which was certainly not the case 
with German. 

To the landlady's bitter disap- 
pointment, instead of the expected 
wish for rooms, came a faltering 
inquiry if Mrs. Fray were at 
home. 

" Oh, the English lady, and her 
daughter,** she explained, as she 
gathered his meaning, out of his 
jumbled sentence. "They have 
gone.** 

" Gone ! ** his exultant mood 
dashed at the word. 

" Yes, they left yesterday, very 
suddenly, for Paris. The Gnadige 
Frau was very ill.** The expres- 
sion on Tom*s face made her add, 
" Do not be alarmed. The 
Gnadige Frau may live some time. 
She wanted to go ; it was her 
idea ; she thought she would be 
better if she got away. I was 
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very glad to have her go. I was 
afraid she would die here, and 
that would have been so bad for 
the house/' 

Tom was too much shocked to 
be struck with the brutality of 
her purely personal view of the 
matter. 

" You say that the Gnadige Frau 
was so ill. Ill enough to be in 
danger of dying?** he repeated, 
staring blankly ahead. 

" Oh, yes, the Herr Doctor told 
me she could only live a short 
time. She took a cold and was 
sick here," concluded the woman 
cheerfully, placing her hand on 
her own ample chest, " and then, 
too, she has trouble with the 
heart." 

" Have you any idea of where 
they are in Paris?" Tom man- 
aged to ask. 

" No, I have no idea." 

"And the Fraulein, how was 
she?" 

" Oh, she was well," answered 
the woman, indifferently, " only 
tired out with nursing." 




'RS. FRAY'S bedroom 

in the Hotel Meurice, 

looked over the garden 

' of the Tuilleries, whose 

^r leafy airiness makes a 

pleasant contrast to the restless 
life of the Rue de RivoU. She 
was lying on a lounge, drawn 
up to one of the open windows, 
the hot summer breeze stirring 
the ruffles on her thin white wrap- 
per. Philippa was kneeling be- 
side her. One arm encircled her 
mother; the other, with its loose 
muslin sleeve thrown back, Mrs. 
Fray tightly clasped with both her 
wasted hands. 

They had only arrived the even- 
ing before, and the contentment 
which Mrs. Fray usually felt after 
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a change of scene had deserted her 
for the first time. She had been 
wakeful and restless all night, and 
had complained that it was stifling 
in bed, so in the early morning Phil- 
ippa had dressed her, and had 
persuaded her to lie upon the 
lounge. 

The change of attitude, and the 
calming effect of Philippa's young 
strength, had made her fall into a 
doze, but with the slightest move- 
ment on Philippa's part, the fin- 
gers would relax their hold on her 
cool, bare arm, and her mother 
would start into frightened con- 
sciousness. 

So she remained motionless, 
numb and cramped, hardly daring 
to breathe. Since her mother's 
illness in Homburg, and during 
the hard journey to Paris, she had 
been haunted by a horror she 
would not formulate even in her 
thoughts. She tried to calm her- 
self by remembering how ill her 
mother had often been in the past, 
and yet had recovered. Why 
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should this not be an attack like 
the others? Their life would go 
on. They would wander about 
from place to place, and the days 
that were long in the passing 
would seem very short when they 
were gone. But the attack was 
not like the others. Philippa 
knew it, and the knowledge filled 
her with madness. 

What if her self-control should 
give way ? What would become 
of them ? How alone they were, 
and how desolate ; yet they had 
each other, they had each other ! 

She gazed up at the hot August 
sky with not a cloud to soften its 
glare, and she listened to the 
sound of wheels and the soft thud 
of hoofs on the pavement below, 
until the strain was becoming in- 
tolerable. 

Suddenly her mother started 
up, shivering, and clutching Phil- 
ippa*s arm as if in bodily fear. 

" Let us go home," she whis- 
pered. 

*' Home, mamma, home ? " 
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" Yes, home to New York, while 
we can go together. I thought, 
just now, that I went as Baba did. 
I thought they put me way down, 
down in the ship. I thought — " 
her eyes staring with terror, "I 
thought they stood me on my 
head." 

" Darling, darling ; you were 
asleep and dreaming. Put such 
foolish thoughts away." 

"I can't put them away. I 
can't! They crowd on me and 
stifle me ! I want to go home, 
now, now. Let us go to-day." 

" Dearest, we could not go to- 
day. We will think about it." 

" Oh, we must go now. I have 
never forgotten for a day, how 
Baba went back, and I cannot go 
that way. Oh, I cannot, you 
would not want me to go alone, 
way down in the bottom of the 
ship, like Baba." 

"Darling, do not talk so; you 
are going to be well again." 

** I am never going to be well." 
Her tone, at first wild and fevered, 
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was sane enough now. " Let us 
go, while I can He in your arms. 
I could not stand being taken 
from you. I want to feel you by 
me every second. I can feel you, 
even when my eyes are shut. 
Even when I am asleep. Dear 
child, take me home.** 

She sank back on her pillows 
exhausted. Philippa rose to her 
feet trembling. She must not 
succumb to her mother's fear — 
she must fight it off. Her mother 
would live — must live. She went 
to the window and struggled for 
composure. 

Home ! In all the years of 
their exile, the word had never 
been spoken between them ; and 
yet if they had a home in all the 
world it was there. In the bitter- 
ness of her soul, Philippa whis- 
pered the word to herself. She had 
never crossed her mother in a wish. 
Should she yield to her now ? 
Desperate as it was, perhaps it was 
for the best. 

She had herself completely in 
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control now. She drew up a low 
chair to the lounge and sat down, 
taking the hot nervous hands in 
her strong grasp. 

Her mother looked at her be- 
seechingly, awaiting her child's 
decision. 

" Darling, if you want to go, 
we will go," said Philippa quietly. 

" Can we go now ? ** eagerly, 
with quivering lips. "I think I 
can last to get there.'* 

** Dearest, dearest, you are going 
to be better, but we must wait a 
little. This is Friday, and the 
ships sail from Havre on Saturday, 
and we would have no stateroom.** 

*' Some one would give us one. 
I know some one would.'* 

Mrs. Fray had never considered 
practical difficulties, and Philippa, 
from her childhood, had mastered 
so many of them that she had 
gained a reckless courage. 

She yielded to her mothers 
pleading, and as she was always 
prepared for a sudden move, they 
started for Havre that afternoon. 
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Mrs. Fray stood the journey sur- 
prisingly well, and Philippa felt 
justified in the rash step she had 
taken, when she found an excel- 
lent stateroom which had just 
been given up. 

She cabled to Edward Morti- 
mer, their lawyer in New York, 
who had always been their devo- 
ted friend, and who she knew 
would meet them on their ar- 
rival. 

They were to sail in the early 
morning. When they reached 
the dock it was already a scene 
of confusion. Carriages driving 
up with vociferating drivers trying 
to crowd each other out ; passen- 
gers rushing around hunting for 
their belongings; nimble stewards 
carrying stateroom boxes while 
the heavy luggage was being 
whirled on board. 

Philippa quickly arranged about 
their trunks, helped her mother 
out of the carriage, put her arm 
firmly about her waist and almost 
carried her up the gang-plank. 
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The beautiful ship lay bright 
and expectant in the sunshine of 
the harbor. Groups of friends 
stood on the deck about to part ; 
some pouring out last words and 
messages, others looking at each 
other in silence out of the very 
abundance of their hearts. 

Phih'ppadid not linger. There 
were only strangers in the throng, 
but she was too used to loneliness 
to be moved by that. She helped 
her mother down below to the 
quiet of their stateroom, with 
the din of excitement going on 
outside. 

Mrs. Fray sank down on the 
sofa, resting her weight on her 
hands and gasping for breath. 

** Dearest, has it tired you very 
much?** asked Philippa. 

Mrs. Fray smiled faintly, and 
nodded her head, but did not try 
to speak, while she submitted to 
being undressed. 

" I can't go in there," she 
said pointing to the lower berth, 
" I should feel as if I were in 
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a — a— I could not breathe in 
there.*' 

** Dearest, we will have the up- 
per berth shoved up, then there 
will be plenty of air." 

** Oh, no, no ! Even if it were 
put up, I should always think it 
was coming down on me gradu- 
ally, and I should have to watch 
It all the time.*' 

** Very well, then, my precious, 
you shall lie on the sofa, and 
don't think any more about the 
berth." 

By the time Philippa had made 
her mother comfortable, and had 
set the little cabin in order, they 
were under way. The sea was 
perfectly calm, and a soft breeze 
came in through the open port- 
hole. Its tiny red curtain and 
thte one at the door swayed slowly 
back and forth with the motion 
of the ship. 

Mrs. Fray lay with closed eyes, 
perfectly still except for the ever 
restless hands. 

Could she live to get there? 
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Was it madness to have come? 
Oh, the length of days that fol- 
lowed ! Oh, the horror of the 
nights ! Philippa watched in 
agony the sharpening of the 
features, the ever-increasing pal- 
lor of the beloved face. They 
were running a race with death. 

The stewardess had brought in 
the doctor early in the voyage, 
but he saw that he would do more 
harm than good, as his presence 
threw Mrs. Fray into an alarming 
paroxysm. It got rumored about 
the ship that a lady was dying on 
board ; and the passengers hur- 
ried by their cabin in awed si- 
lence. 

At last the dreadful voyage 
came to an end, and the flame of 
the mother's life was fast going 
out. , 

Mr. Mortimer was on the wharf 
watching the tedious landing. 
He was an alert, middle-aged 
man, and Philippa, who was scan- 
ning the crowd, singled him out 
^ instantly, her heart giving a throb 
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of relief. He remembered her as 
a handsome child, and her mother 
as a frail, but beautiful young 
woman. The stewards were car- 
rying Mrs. Fray on shore, and the 
words of greeting died on his lips. 
In the drive over those frightful 
stones, Philippa thought that 
every moment might be her 
mother's last. 

• ....•• 

It was night and they were 
alone in the hotel room. Mr. 
Mortimer had gone, and the doc- 
tor, too, whom he had sent, and 
the chambermaid had stopped 
coming in and out. • 

Philippa had an impression that 
a great many people had been in 
the room, crowding about them ; 
asking foolish questions, and do- 
ing useless things. The air was 
hot and stifling. Philippa had 
laid her mother on the lounge, 
and drawn it close up to the 
window. 

The French clock on the man- 
tle ticked slowly, oh, so slowly! 
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They must have been alone a 
long time. 

Mrs. Fray was breathing heav- 
ily. Philippa's gaze was riveted 
on her face. Suddenly tlic half- 
closed eyes opened, glazed, ex- 
pressionless, and a convulsive 
movement passed over the feat- 
ures and shook the wasted form. 
She threw back her head with a 
gasp, and lay in Philippa's arms 
dead. 





XL 

5 HE doctor came early in 
the morning, bringing a 
i nurse with him. They 
I found Mrs. Fray lying 
) cold and stark, and Phil- 
ippa crouched on the floor beside 
her. 

The doctor spoke, but Philippa 
did not move. Then he shook 
her gently by the shoulder. A 
mighty shudder passed through 
her frame; she stretched out her 
arms slowly before her, groaning 
a.'r if in mortal pain, and raised to 
him a face which he would never 
forget in all the days of his 
life. 

Suddenly, the room was full of 
people, stealing around on tip-toe, 
gazing at the very chairs and 
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tables, and peering at the gentle, 
rigid form. 

The chambermaid and the 
housekeeper stood together in 
the corner with the hotel clerk ; 
and the manager was whispering 
excitedly with the doctor. 

Philippa caught the word " un- 
dertaker.'* The blood rushed 
through her veins, and she sprang 
to her feet, ready to protect the 
precious one in death, as she had 
been so glad to do in life. She 
had had for years a vision of death 
coming to them in such a place, 
hustling out her darling into a 
ghastly shop. 

The manager beckoned her 
aside, and said that after the 
undertaker had been there it 
would be best for her to take her 
mother to some friend's house, or 
to a church, as it was not custom- 
ary for them to allow a dead body 
to remain in the hotel. 

She answered that they were 
alone, without friends, that they 
would not trouble him long, and 
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that she would pay him well. 
Could they not stop for a few 
hours, say till the next morning? 
Then they would go over to 
Greenwood, very quietly, and no 
one need know. The despair in 
her face touched the man and he 
yielded to her pleading. 

The nurse whom the doctor 
had brought turned out the idle 
servants, and she and Philippa 
were left alone. It was Philippa*s 
wish to guard her mother from 
the touch of strangers, but the 
woman who had come to give 
service to the living, turned with 
skilled and reverent hands to the 
dead. 

Philippa, crushing down her 
grief, aided her in every act. She 
dressed her mother in the white 
cashmere gown she had worn so 
often, and she smoothed the 
lovely soft hair ; but oh, with no 
answering smile on the beloved 
face. 

The undertaker came ; a per- 
son of fearful respectability, bring- 
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ing two assistants, with subdued 
voices, and shabby black clothes. 
Philippa explained her wishes, 
and said that he must make the 
necessary arrangements with Mr. 
Mortimer. He came again sev- 
eral times that day. 

Stillness succeeded the confu- 
sion and hurried details of death. 
There was nothing to be done 
now but to watch and wait. 

The nurse sat in the next room, 
her task being over. Philippa 
knelt beside the casket that con- 
tained her precious treasure. 
Sometimes the tears would come ; 
not such as a young girl sheds, but 
scant and bitter tears like those 
of a strong man. They brought 
no healing with them. They 
only told of the sorrow that 
wrung them out. 

The day. merged softly into 
evening, and the nurse brought a 
light, and tried to persuade Phil- 
ippa to lie down and rest. 

Rest ! Oh, no. She did not 
want rest. She would not lose a 
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moment of the hours that re- 
mained. Precious hours, all too 
short. 

How the clock ticked ! Night 
again ! The noisy city hushed, 
as if that solemn room had sent 
its message far and wide. The 
nurse was dozing in an easy chair, 
but Philippa's intense conscious- 
ness seemed to reach beyond the 
flesh. 

How they had loved each 
other. She could not give her 
up. Oh, she could not. 

** Darling ! darling! darling ! " 
a cry that might pierce into the 
spirit world. 

With the morning came the 
poor mother's last journey. 

They left the house almost 
stealthily. Philippa alone, next 
the hearse. Mr. Mortimer and a 
clergyman following in another 
carriage. 

They drove through the city, 
now wide awake ; over the 
mighty bridge, with its throb- 
bing life, to another city, scarcely 
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less busy; miles and miles, an 
eternity. 

The air was stifling in the car- 
riage with its closely drawn 
shades. The slow, monotonous 
motion was part of the awful fact 
that the beloved one ahead in that 
dreadful thing was being borne 
from her forever. 

At last the carriage stopped, 
then began to move again more 
slowly than before. They were 
entering the cemetery, the great 
bell tolling, as it tolls for all with 
its shuddering clang. 

The carriage stopped and Phil- 
ippa could hear suppressed voices. 
Then Mr. Mortimer opened the 
door. She took his arm and 
stepped upon the soft green 
bank, putting out the other 
hand with a groping gesture, 
for the scene blurred before her 
tearless eyes. 

Mr. Mortimer led her to the 
plot, where the coffin lay already, 
before the open grave ; the white- 
robed clergyman stood beside it. 
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his voice falling on the gentle 
air. 

Philippa did not heed the beau- 
tiful words of his book. She was 
gazing at the grave-diggers in their 
blouses, with their spades in their 
hands. Little birds were flitting 
about, and chirping in the bushes. 
It all seemed part of a horrible 
insanity. 

The coffin was lowered into the 
grave slowly and with great care. 
When the first spadeful of earth 
struck the box with its hollow 
thud, Philippa tottered forward 
and would have fallen to the 
ground had not Mr. Mortimer 
caught her in his arms. She lay 
back for an instant with closed 
eyes, but her whole life had been 
a fight for self-control, so now 
once more she struggled with her- 
self and stood erect, shivering, her 
teeth chattering. 

The men were fast filling up the 
grave, each spadeful telling in the 
most exact way. Then with deft- 
ness they formed the mound, so 
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narrow and so long, and planted 
the sod upon it, crushing it with 
their spades. 

When it was all over, Mr. Mor- 
timer put his arm about Philippa's 
waist, and drew her toward the 
carriage. Her face was set and 
ghastly, and she moved as if she 
were unconscious of everything 
but her agony. 

** My poor child, let me drive 
back in the carriage with you?" 
he said. 

" Oh, no, no ; let me be alone!** 




XII. 

lJT was days since Phil- 
ippa had left her dear 
one resting so quietly in 
Greenwood, and if she 
formed a wish, it was 
that she too might die : then they 
would be together somewhere. 

She was standing in tlie window 
of the little sitting-room looking 
down on the busy indifferent 
streets, when there was a knock 
on the door, and a servant came 
in to say that Mr. Mortimer would 
like to see her, 

A few moments later he en- 
tered and held her hand with 
grave solicitude. 

" How are you, my poor child ? " 
he said. 

"Oh, I am always well," she 
answered wearily, as she sank into 
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a chair and he took one opposite. 
*' It is very kind of you to come 
to see me." 

" I am very glad to come, but I 
feel a great responsibility in re- 
gard to you, Philippa, and have 
been pondering what is best for 
you to do. Of course you cannot 
stay any longer by yourself in a 
hotel ; you must have some suit- 
able chaperone.*' 

** A chaperone, Mr. Mortimer?" 

*' Yes, my dear. Some lady 
who will be a protection to you." 

** I am not a child, Mr. Morti- 
mer. I need no one to protect 
me. I am used to taking care of 
myself." 

** I mean you must have some 
person who can go about with 
you, and be a companion to you. 
You are only twenty, Philippa, 
and you are a very beautiful wo- 
man. You must conform to the 
opinion of the world." 

** You forget what my life has 
been, Mr. Mortimer. What is the 
world to me?" 
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" I forget nothing, poor child, 
and because of your experience 
the world would be more than 
ordinarily censorious/* 

" And it would force nne to take 
a strange woman into my life — in 
her place." 

" Do not misunderstand me, 
Philippa. I know that no one 
can ever take your mother's place, 
and I know that you were a faith- 
ful and loving daughter ; but your 
life is only beginning." 

" My life is ended ! " 

** Of course you feel that now, 
but I cannot agree with you. I 
must do my duty in any case, and 
constrain you to do what I know is 
proper. But the person I have in 
mind is not easy to find ; and 
while I am looking about for her 
I have a temporary solution of 
your difficulty. My sister, who 
lives in the mountains, has invited 
you to make her a visit." 

" Mr. Mortimer," she cried, 
"you are very good to plan for 
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me; but please let me stay here 
quietly for a few days in these 
rooms where she left me ; and 
then I will go back to Europe 
and never be heard of again." 

"And you expect to wander 
about Europe alone for the rest of 
your life? ** 

" I expect to go back to every 
place where we have been to- 
gether ; and after that — what dif- 
ference will it make what becomes 
of me? ** 

There was such a ring of de- 
spair in her voice that he did not 
argue the point, but rose and 
took up his hat. 

" You are in great suffering 
now/* he said, " and cannot be 
expected to take a calm view of 
any situation ; but I believe that 
the only thing for you to do at 
the moment is to accept this invi- 
tation, and then we will consider 
what is best to be done." 

When she was alone again, she 
flung herself on the lounge, bury- 
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ing her face in her hands. "Oh, 
darling, darling," she cried, " why 
did you leave me ? I cannot live 
without you. Come back to me, 
or take me to you.*' 

The dull walls seemed to be 
pressing in upon her brain ; and 
the desire came to stand under 
the open sky, beside the grave, 
and so she went to see what bitter 
comfort it could give. 

The day was warm and bright, 
and the City of the Dead was in a 
smiling mood, lovely and serene. 
It was fitting that these peaceful 
ones should be in such a place, but 
the beauty that was all about her 
struck Philippa like a blow. 

She stood, she knew not how 
long, beside the unresponsive 
mound with its sod of fresh 
young green. That was all that 
was left her in the world ; she 
wished she could have flung her- 
self down and lain there forever. 
..... 

Philippa had yielded to Mr. 
Mortimer's persuasion. She was 
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going to the house of a stranger. 
She was making her first journey 
alone. She had shrunk at first 
from expressing her loss by means 
of gowns and bonnets. What 
need of this with such mourning 
in her heart? But now she was 
glad of the dress that hung about 
her in protecting folds ; glad of 
the veil that hid her face, glad that 
she bore to the dullest in the 
crowded car the signs of her fresh 
sorrow. 

As the train crashed along, the 
scenes of their daily life passed 
before her ; every detail standing 
out in a sacred light. Her dumb 
grief changed to such a hunger 
for her mother, that, though she 
drove them back, the tears would 
come. She thought of the jour- 
neys they had taken together. 
She saw the dear face turn to her 
for care and guidance ; she heard 
the beloved voice in some word 
of soft endearment, she felt the 
loving, helpless hand upon her 
arm. She thought of their quiet 
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evenings after their journey's end. 
She seenned to feel the tender 
clinging fingers on her hair as they 
sat together in the sweet silence 
of a perfect love. 





XIII. 

"[NNA MORTIMER'S 
home was on the ledge 
of a mountain with a 
valley beneath, and 
peak after peak rising 
beyond. 

It had been raining hard all 
day, but now the storm was over, 
and the sun was taking a tearful 
farewell of the world. Heavy 
clouds nestled on the hill-tops, 
and some lazy clouds dropped 
quite into the valley. Other 
clouds of fantastic shapes relieved 
the deep blue of the sky, which 
seemed to be held up like an azure 
canopy by the great, motionless 
mountains. Some were bathed in a 
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soft, purplish light ; while others 
were clothed in deep, fresh green. 
The shadow of the clouds rested in 
many parts, but here and there 
was a little patch which the sun 
brightly caressed. 

The house consisted of a series 
of low buildings ; dwelling-house, 
kitchen, stable, barns, and farm- 
yard, all enclosed under one roof. 
The rugged winters made this ar- 
rangement necessary, for they were 
often snowed in for days. 

Her servants were a colored 
man and his wife, and their daugh- 
ter, the velvet-footed Rosa. She 
had lived there from the time she 
was a wild, uncanny child, until 
now, as a melancholy woman, she 
and her mother seemed to have 
blended together with the ageless 
characteristic of their race. 

The household had been for 
years a puzzle to the country-folk, 
who in their drives from one dis- 
tant farm to another, would 
slacken their pace and peer 
through the trees, with little, 
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however, to satisfy their curi- 
osity. 

Anna Mortimer was a small, wiry 
woman, with grizzled hair, and 
face seamed with the lines of ener- 
getic action and solitary thought. 
She wore a gown of dark blue 
stuff which Rosa had wrought in 
triumphant ignorance of times and 
seasons. 

She stood out on her low 
veranda, her brow knitted, her lips 
pressed firmly together. Two 
huge dogs were beside her, hang- 
ing their heads, and apparently 
sharing her gloomy pre-occupa- 
tion. 

She had sent her invitation un- 
willingly, in obedience to her 
brother's wish. She had a horror 
of all visitors, but especially of 
one with such a sorrow; and the 
mere anticipation of her guest 
had been enough to destroy for 
the moment the routine of her 
life : the routine which she had 
marked out for herself and which 
she loved. 
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At the sound of wheels she 
turned and looked up the road. 

Rosa was in the doorway with a 
glossy black cat in her arms, which 
clung close to her face. She 
dropped the creature limply and 
started forward as the clumsy 
carry-all drew up to the door. 

Her somber robe falling about 
her, Philippa put aside her veil, 
and stept timidly down in all the 
pathos of her desolation. 

Miss Mortimer's extended hand 
gave no warmth of welcome, and 
the dogs sniffed about her in surly 
investigation. Rosa pushed them 
back, and then seized the wraps 
and valises which told their tale 
of foreign travel. 

Miss Mortimer's bedroom was 
on the ground floor ; the living 
room, where the supper was im- 
mediately served, led out of it. 
The room was comfortable enough, 
but it had a bleak look, as if its 
owner ignored the superfluities of 
life. The dogs took up a dignified 
position on either side of their 
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mistress's chair, and Rosa glided 
in and out with eyes glowing like 
lamps. 

Philippa made pitiful attempts 
at conversation ; but beyond a few 
commonplace remarks regarding 
the journey, Miss Mortimer made 
no effort to break her long habit 
of silence. 

Shortly after the meal, Phil- 
ippa arose, feeling that her 
escape would be a relief to her 
hostess. 

Rosa led the way up a short 
flight of stairs to the second story, 
where the unused guest-chamber 
occupied the entire length and 
breadth of the house. Four 
broad, low windows stood open, 
but the evening air did not dispel 
a peculiar atmosphere that was 
quite its own. 

Rosa put down a lamp and 
noiselessly withdrew, leaving Phil- 
ippa to the huge and inhospitable 
expanse of the room. 

It had grown dark outside, and 
the great black mountains seemed 
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to mock at suffering, perishable 
humanity. 

Philippa went to the window 
and looked out. She was not 
wanted. She was an unwelcome 
guest. There was a sullen expres- 
sion in the negro coachman's back 
that had told her so, even as they 
drove from the station. She had 
the breathless, stifling sensation of 
a person who is in the way. She 
had never been in the way before. 
Oh, why had she come? Why 
had she allowed another to influ- 
ence her. She must stand in the 
world forever alone. 

In the first days of her suffering 
she had given no thought to the 
future, but now that her magnifi- 
cent strength had reacted from 
the strain the sense of her youth 
appalled her, and the burden was 
upon her of all the years to come. 
To struggle and struggle — for 
what ? Life had been hard enough 
when they had each other. How 
should she face it alone ? 

She stood looking out until the 
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grandeur of the night became 
unbearable, and in her despair 
there was the blankness of death 
itself. Then she threw herself 
into a chair and sat hour after 
hour with folded, arms, and eyes 
staring ahead, like one carved in 
stone. 





XIV. 

fiSS MORTIMER was 
out in the stable. One 
jjhiVjn'K of the horses had hurt 
'l\v/BIH his foot, and Rosa's 
father was tending the 
und with so much skill and so 
many soothing pet names, that 
the animal seemed to take a posi- 
tive pleasure in his sufferings, and 
to feel a superiority over his 
companion, who was standing 
neglected in the stall. 

Miss Mortimer was watching 
the operation. Suddenly Rosa 
appeared, the black cat walking 
beside her, waving his tail and 
circling about her dress. 

"There is a gentleman in the 
living-room, Miss Anna, who wants 
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to see you. He asked for Miss 
Fray, too." 

There was nothing in Rosas 
manner to show that such a call 
was not a daily occurrence, but 
Miss Mortimer frowned with 
vexation. 

She waited until the old negro 
had put on his last bandage, and 
then she followed Rosa into the 
house. 

A tall young man with a pleas- 
ant face stood in the middle of 
the room, trying to make friends 
with the dogs. He was succeed- 
ing so far that they did not show 
their usual hostility to strangers. 
He came forward smiling as Miss 
Mortimer entered. 

" My name is Thomas O'Hara,'* 
he said. " I have had the honor 
of calling upon Mr. Mortimer, to 
ask Miss Fray's address. Her 
Paris banker referred me to him. 
Mr. Mortimer told me she was 
visiting here, and gave me the 
permission to come and see her." 
" She is not in the house at 
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present," said Miss Mortimer, 
stiffly, motioning Tom to a chair, 
and taking another herself. 

" I was with Mrs. and Miss Fray 
in France.** 

" Indeed ! " 

Tom flushed at Miss Mortimer's 
scant courtesy, but added gravely: 

** I was grieved to hear from 
Mr. Mortimer of Mrs. Fray's 
death." 

" It is very sad. It leaves Miss 
Fray quite alone." 

There was such a total lack of 
sympathy in Miss Mortimer's 
voice, that he felt that she de- 
sired to terminate the interview ; 
and his heart sank at the possi- 
bility of being obliged to leave 
without seeing Philippa. 

"You say that Miss Fray is not 
in the house at present," he ven- 
tured. "Is she likely to return 
before long?" 

" I really do not know ; she has 
gone up to the woods." 

" Would there be any way of 
my finding her?" 
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** You can hardly miss her, if 
you take the path behind the 
house up the mountain.'* 

" Have I your permission to 
go and look for her ? " he asked 
eagerly. 

" Certainly," she responded, 
rising; adding grimly: "I will 
show you the path." 

A moment later she returned 
to the house. She was indignant 
at her brother, to have involved 
her in his business affairs. It was 
bad enough to have had the girl 
forced upon her, but now to have 
this man appear upon the scene ! 





XV. 

5HERE was a rustling of 
' leaves up the mountain 
I path; a swift, impatient 
I sound, not made by tlie 
I mild breeze. 
A bird swinging on a tiny bough 
took sudden flight, high in the air, 
and a cautious squirrel scampered 
up the nearest tree ; but the girl, 
secure In her solitude, took no 
heed. 

" Philippa ! " 

The name in the silent place 
was unearthly. 
"Philippa! " 

She started up, witli wild eyes, 
to find O'Hara kneeling beside 
her. 

" Forgive me, my darling, I 
frightened you !" 
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She sprang to her feet dazed 
and trembling. 

" I— I " she faltered. 

He took her hands, and stooped 
and kissed them. 

"You did not know that I was 
coming. You did not know that 
I was looking for you through half 
the world ? " 

" I — I thought I should never 
see you again." 

** And have you wanted me?" 

" Oh, yes ; I have wanted you," 
and in her sudden joy she did 
not ask how he had found her. 

The sun shining through the 
wind-stirred leaves made a green 
and fluttering light. The air was 
fragrant with the pungent smell 
of pines, and filled with the music 
of running water. From an un- 
seen source, far beyond the haunts 
of men, a torrent swept down and 
past them, dashing against and 
over the mossy rocks that im- 
peded but could not stop its course. 
Trees guarded the bank on either 
side of the stream, and golden-rod 
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and royal purple flowers crept 
down to the water's edge. 

He led her to a fallen tree, and 
sat beside her, his arm lingering 
about her waist. 

" My heart is breaking for you, 
sweet. Tell me what you can." 

He took her hand and she let it 
rest in his; his mood stealing in on 
hers. 

He -had seen them together. 
He would iwiderstand it all. He 
knew that it was more than the 
common tie that bound mother 
and child ; and so she opened her 
heart to him, and told him how 
the dear one had gone away. 

He drew her head down on his 
shoulder, and stroked the dark 
hair, and comforted her. 

The stream rushed past them, 
exulting in its monotonous story, 
and the birds twittered frankly to 
each other, but they were silent. 
Then he said : 

** Your sorrow shall be mine, my 
darling; and my joy shall be 
yours, when you are my wife'' 
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She gave a cry and pushed him 
from her ; a strange, harsh gesture 
that seemed to wipe away all his 
tender words and make them 
strangers ! 

** Phihppa ! " 

She hid her face and rocked 
from side to side. 

** Phih'ppa ! Are you mad ?** 

He seized her hands, and tried 
to see her face, but she drove him 
off, moaning like jsl wounded 
thing. 

He laid a heavy hand on her 
shoulder, and bent over her; a 
fierce resolve upon his face. 

" Philippa, I love you with a 
man's deepest love. I ask you to 
be my wife. For the sake of your 
dead mother, answer me!" 

She rose slowly to her feet and 
began to wring her hands as she 
had done at Villers ; then, rigid, 
livid, she gathered herself to- 
gether and said, pouring forth the 
words : 

"I will tell you now, why I can 
never many. There is a stain on 
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me. I am set apart. I am a 
convicfs daughter / " 

The hot blood tore to O'Hara's 
brow, and on his temples started 
out great purple veins, as he 
grasped her arm. 

" No, no, no ! Do not stop me 
now,*' she cried. "I must tell 
you all — all I know. It happened 
when I was twelve years old, and 
I have never spoken of it in my 
life before. My father was the 
president of a bank, he was ac- 
cused of taking money that be- 
longed to other people. Mamma 
never believed that it was true ! 
but it was true ! *' 

0*Hara put out his hand as if 
to spare her more; but she hurried 
on: 

" Grandpapa came home after the 
end of the trial so changed and 
bowed, one would hardly know 
him. He kept saying over and 
over/ My Philip, my Philip! to go 
to prison. My boy Philip ! ' He 
got every newspaper that was 
printed, and shut himself up in 
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his room with them all strewn 
around him, but mamma would 
not read a word." 

Crushing the dead leaves under 
his foot, Tom listened in excite- 
ment as intense as her own ; but 
as if unconscious of his presence, 
she continued, in a low burning 
monotone: 

•* They took my father to prison. 
Three days afterward there was a 
crash in grandpapa's room ; Baba 
and I rushed in, and found him 
lying dead on the floor, with 
mamma in a heap beside him. He 
had a telegram in his hand. My 
father had killed himself in 
prison ! 

*' My God ! " 

" When they brought his body 
home, there was such a crowd 
around our house that the police- 
men had to beat them back. They 
laid papa and grandpapa in the 
big, dark drawing-room, side by 
side. They took them from the 
house together before it was day- 
light ; but even then the crowd 
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had gathered, and stood looking 
up at the windows for days. 
Mamma was very ill. For a long 
time no one thought she would 
live. When she grew better, her 
one wish was to give up the house, 
her jewels, everything to the peo- 
ple who had accused papa. Her 
mother had left some money to 
me, and that she could not touch ; 
or she would have given that too. 
That is what we have lived on 
ever since. We went to Europe 
as soon as we could — mamma, 
Baba, and I, but we never forgot. 
We never had a happy day.** 

Trembling, she bowed her head 
before him, broken by her shame- 
ful tale. 

He watched her with passionate 
tenderness. 

** Do you think that this will 
make any difference to me?** 

She shrank back, not raising her 
eyes to his, and said in a voice so 
far away that he divined rather 
than heard : 

** You cannot want me now.** 
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" Want you ! Oh, my love ! " 

He seized her hands and she 
struggled in vain to get away. 

" Darling ! Look at me ! You 
drove me from you before with 
wild words. I could never think 
any wrong of you, but even if you 
had been wrong a thousand times 
it would have made no difference 
to me. And now I know how 
much you need me, shall I let you 
go?" 

** But the disgrace^ the shame ? " 

" My beautiful, such words can 
never touch you. You have suf- 
fered for another's fault. You are 
noble, and true, and pure." 

" I am his daughter ! " 

*' Philippa, you will be my wife. 
The world is nothing, the past is 
nothing. Our love is all. We 
stand alone on God's earth as man 
and woman.** 

Suddenly he thrust her from 
him, holding her by the shoul- 
ders, his eyes ablaze. 

" Philippa, do you love me? " 

" You ask me if I love you ? If 
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I love you? Surely, surely you 
know ! " 

He made a low strange sound ; 
a cry of triumph. Then he drew 
her toward him, folding her in an 
iron clasp; kissing and kissing the 
wonderful face. 




XVI. 

^T was Philippa's wedding 

(^'iVj day; and the clergyman 

^sDCC/ and Mr. Mortimer, and 

: little household 

I group had gathered in 

the living-room, which had put on 

no festive look. 

Philippa waited for the bride- 
groom under the stately trees. 
Oh, if the dear mother could but 
know that she had not left her 
child to buffet through the world 
alone, but that a man had come 
to her like salvation. 

In her heart was a holy awe, 
too new and strange for happiness ; 
but when at last he came, the 
feeling changed to joy as she 
swept to meet him. 

He caught her in his arms, and 
held her for one brief moment in 
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the throb of his youth and man- 
hood. Then he led her to the 
house. 

..... 

In the early flush of a Septem- 
ber morning, a ship was sailing 
out of port. The clouds were 
heavy overhead, but she was 
pointing steadily toward the ever- 
reddening east. 

Far up in the prow, with the 
fresh breeze blowing about them, 
stood 0*Hara and his newly made 
wife. 

He took her face in both his 
hands, gazing into the steadfast 
eyes. 

** See how the sky is brighten- 
ing. Your dark days are over, 
my darling.** 

She fluttered closer to him, 
" Oh, Tom, I love you so ! ** 



THE END. 
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